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The Bureaucrat and the Public: 
A Study of Informational 


Perspectives 


Sociological analysis assumes that an individual’s position in a large- 
scale administrative organization conditions his knowledge and admin- 
istrative perspectives. Specific knowledge about clients (functional 
knowledge) can be distinguished from that concerning strategic goals 
and broader tissues (substantive knowledge). An analysis of the impact 
of position in the organizational hierarchy of a sample of upper- and 
lower-level public servants in three government agencies in the Detroit 
metropolitan area confirmed the accepted but untested proposition that 
the higher the position, the less knowledge about the clients of the 
agency (functional knowledge). 

Morris Janowitz is a member of the faculty of the Department of 
Sociology in the University of Michigan; William Delany teaches 
sociology in the University of Kansas. 


CONTEMPORARY social research is persistently concerned with 
uncovering sources of social bias and limitations on group per- 
spectives. For students of administrative behavior, juxtaposing the 

‘This paper is an aspect of a larger investigation, “Citizen Perspectives toward 
Public Administration.” The authors are deeply indebted to the Detroit Area Study 
for the collection of those survey data used in this analysis. The Detroit Area Study 
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various group perspectives at work in an organizational setting is 
a basic approach to new knowledge and understanding. Executives 
and administrators likewise can and do seek to enhance the ef- 
fectiveness and rationality of their organizations by attempting 
to understand the perspectives of groups under their supervision. 

From the point of view of the sociologist the dominance of large- 
scale bureaucratic organizations in our contemporary society is 
a main source of social bias. One of the central assumptions of 
social-organization theory is that a person’s informational per- 
spectives are crucially limited by his position in the particular 
large-scale organizations in which he participates. 

This is a central theme which Karl Mannheim has emphasized 
in his effort to assess the state of contemporary social knowledge.’ 
His argument runs in essence as follows. In modern highly urban- 
ized social structure a bifurcation develops between those who 
have “substantive’’ knowledge (rationality) and those who have 
“functional” knowledge (rationality). Most people are employed 
at the lower levels of the various large-scale organizations that 
function in urban communities. Their range of social under- 
standing, knowledge, and attitudes—their informational perspec- 
tives—is limited to matters which they experience directly in per- 
forming their specialized jobs. Their knowledge is mainly 
“functional.” Only at the higher positions of the various large-scale 
organizations are there occupational possibilities which permit 
broader knowledge, attitudes, and understanding—‘‘substantive” 
knowledge. Such knowledge involves understanding how the goals 
of social life are linked and how these goals can be achieved. Per- 
haps, too, small groups of intellectuals and specialists, freed from 
organizational attachments, can possess substantive rationality. 


is a research group of the University of Michigan, operating under a grant from the 
Behavioral Sciences Division of the Ford Foundation. The data on the samples of 
public employees were collected by William Delany and are reported in detail in 
“Bureaucrat and Citizen: A Study of Government Bureaucracies in a Metropolitan 
Setting” (unpublished doctor's dissertation, Department of Sociology, University of 
Michigan, 1957). We wish also to acknowledge the sponsorship and support of this 
study by the Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan, under its 
director, Professor John Lederle, and its associate director, Professor Ferrel Heady. 

*Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New York, 1949), 


pp. 51-75. 
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The distinction between functional and substantive knowledge 
is not as clear-cut as Mannheim suggests. Certainly persons of high 
office in organizations possess certain types of functional knowl- 
edge, such as the social skills of management and communication. 
Certainly persons in lower positions possess some substantive 
knowledge. The polarities must be a matter of degree. 

Mannheim stresses the constriction of the substantive knowledge 
of persons at the lower levels of large-scale organizations and the 
negative consequences this has for democratic consent. But persons 
in high bureaucratic positions are currently being criticized for 
their lack of detailed understanding of first-line supervisors, rank- 
and-file members, and clients of their organizations.* In popular 
discourse these limitations on the functional knowledge of high 
office are often the basis for emotional protest against bureauc- 
racy, especially against the public bureaucracy. The feeling often 
expressed is that those in positions of authority, whatever their 
management skills and technical achievements may be, are afflicted 
by a lack of understanding of the agency's rank-and-file employees 
and clientele. 

The different functions of the top administrators and the rank- 
and-file employees of a large organization, we assume, condition 
their informational perspectives. For each group, their “trained 
incapacities’” make possible the maintenance of the organization. 
These “trained incapacities,” however, create problems if the 
large-scale organization is to operate effectively. These differences 
in informational perspective are especially crucial in public agen- 
cies which must communicate with a mass clientele and the general 
citizenry. 

This orientation toward the consequences of large-scale organi- 
zation on informational perspectives remains almost completely 
untested in any rigorous sense, largely because the study of 
bureaucracy proceeds mainly by descriptive case studies rather than 
by means of systematic collection of quantifiable data. What system- 
atic research has been done focuses on ‘“‘first-line supervisors” and 


‘This has been the perspective of Elton Mayo and much of the writing in the 
“human-relations” tradition. On the limitations of bureaucratic perspectives in rela- 
tions with clientele, cf. Robert K. Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” 
in Merton, et. al., Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Ill., 1952), pp. 368-369. 
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rank-and-file personnel, seeking to determine their sociometric and 
communication links without reference to the wider structural and 
power dimensions of large-scale organization. Moreover, the 
neglect of the community setting for large-scale organizations has 
left untouched the perspectives which bureaucrats hold toward 
their clientele. 

Thus the Mannheim thesis, plausible as it appears, still poses 
many unresolved empirical problems. Do higher officials in the 
public bureaucracy in fact have more substantive knowledge than 
lower-level employees? Do the clerks who meet the public—those 
on the administrative “firing line’—have the clearest image of 
those to be served? Does the Mannheim thesis hold true for profit- 
oriented organizations, where management is concerned about 
competition for clients and therefore must make special efforts to 
inform itself about their characteristics? Since life experiences are 
not completely encompassed by work tasks, to what extent does 
a person have other social devices available for overcoming the 
“trained incapacities” of bureaucratic organization? In the absence 
of empirical exploration of such problems, the substantive-func- 
tional rationality distinction is more a tool for social philosophy 
than for social science. 

This paper reports the results of an empirical study of informa- 
tional perspectives of upper and lower administrative-level officials 
in three public agencies operating in the Detroit metropolitan 
community. In the setting of the metropolitan community it is 
possible to get a meaningful overview of a wide range of adminis- 
trative behavior. These government agencies have complex and 
difficult problems in communicating with clients and the general 
citizenry of the metropolitan community. The transitory, im- 
personal, and specialized contacts which agency employees have 
with their clientele and with the generai citizenry were postulated 
as crucial for setting these problems of knowledge and communi- 
cation. Where relationships are of this “‘segmental’’ kind, barriers 
to communication are created. 

‘Here it is possible to view the operations of public agencies, especially the mass 
welfare agencies, as “integrating” social roles “allocated” by the industrial division 


of labor. See Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils, eds., Toward a General Theory of 
Action (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), pp. 190-233. 
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Variables for analysis of the public contacts of agency personnel 
are of two general kinds. First, there are those variables dealing 
with the official organizational structure, the communication 
potentials and barriers of the office situation. Included here are 
such variables as the position of the employee in the administrative 
structure, his identification with the agency, the nature of his 
official contacts, and the frequency and directness of these con- 
tacts. Second are those variables dealing with unofficial communi- 
cation potentials and barriers of social situations outside the office 
setting. Included here are such variables as the involvement of the 
public official in his neighborhood and metropolitan community 
and in voluntary associations. Consistent with Mannheim’s thesis, 
it was assumed that the organizational variables, the official com- 
munication potentials, would be of greater consequence than the 
unofficial potentials in accounting for the bureaucrat’s functional 
knowledge. While the same would be basically the case for sub- 
stantive knowledge, there unofficial communications would be 
of somewhat more importance. 


THE RESEARCH SETTING 

Three government agencies responsible for crucial integrative 
functions in the Detroit metropolitan community were selected 
for analysis—the public-school system and the unemployment 
compensation and old-age and survivors insurance agencies. All 
three agencies have a mass clientele and are faced with complex 
and difficult problems in communicating with them and with the 
general citizenry. Within the Detroit metropolitan area the Mich- 
igan Employment Security Commission (MESC) has its admin- 
istrative headquarters for the entire state of Michigan and 14 of its 
65 branch offices, while the United States Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance (BOASI) operates five field offices. In the 
city of Detroit the Board of Education (Bd of E) has a complete 
administrative staff and some 275 separately located schools, not 
including Wayne University. Within operating units like branch 
offices and schools there is a readily recognizable upper managerial 
level: office managers and assistant managers in MESC and 
BOASI units and school principals, assistant principals, and 
vice-principals in the schools. For the three agencies a sample of 
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570 employees was selected, composed of 143 persons on the upper 
level and 427 persons on the lower level of administrative rank.° 

Our respondents in these agencies are heavily involved in client 
contact. This can be seen from the extremely low percentage of 
them who did not have some interpersonal contact with agency 
clients during an ‘“‘average week”’: 7.5 per cent in MESC, 4.5 per 
cent in BOASI, and, in the public-school system, 1.8 per cent. In 
each agency there are, beyond direct operational contacts with 
clients, managerial and administrative assignments which carry the 
main responsibility for maintaining contact and communication 
with various private associations and the mass media. 

The main empirical problem was to operationalize and to 
measure Mannheim’s suggestive distinction between “‘substantive”’ 
and “functional” social knowledge. There was no general solution 
to the task, since only by specifying a concrete social situation does 
the distinction become relatively clear. The focus of this research 
was on the communication link between personnel of the three 
public agencies, agency clients, and the general citizenry of the 
metropolitan community. It seemed appropriate, therefore, to try 
a simple set of definitions. What the bureaucrat knows about 
clients’ perspectives toward his agency would be called functional 
knowledge; what the bureaucrat knows about the same perspec- 
tives of the general citizenry would be called substantive knowl- 
edge. Functional knowledge about clients makes possible day-to- 
day operations; it makes possible the application and adjustment 


"In 1954, at the time of our field work, BOASI had 95 employees within metro- 
politan Detroit, MESC had 1,183 and, for the city of Detroit, the Board of Education 
had 13,316. In selecting respondents among these employees two criteria were used. 
One, the employees’ hierarchical position had to be in the upper executive or mana- 
gerial level or in the lower administrative level of the agency. Two, his position 
in the agency had to involve performing part of its day-to-day functions in the 
Detroit community. About half of the three agencies’ employees (8,249) met these 
two criteria and form the universe for this study. For the purpose of securing an 
adequate number of respondents for quantitative analysis, the entire universe was 
selected for the smallest staff, BOASI, and in the upper administrative and mana- 
gerial level of MESC. For the lower operational level of MESC and for the Board 
of Education, two-stage probability sampling designs were used to select, first, branch 
offices or schools and then relevant employees within each of these. A high response 
rate of .92 was but one indication of the general interest and cooperativeness of our 


respondents. 
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of administrative rules to the wide range of individual problems 
which continuously confront a public servant. Substantive knowl- 
edge about the information perspectives of the general citizenry 
toward his agency constitutes the strategic information which 
enables the administrator to maintain his organization and adapt 
its policies to changing social circumstances. Our problem was to 
measure the accuracy of the bureaucrat’s knowledge concerning 
the perspectives of clients and of the general citizenry toward his 
agency. 

To accomplish this objective it was necessary to collect data on 
the perspectives of the clients and the general citizenry toward 
these agencies. In 1954 the Detroit Area Study was designed to 
collect data on public perspectives toward a range of metropolitan- 
based government agencies, including the three agencies of this 
special study, by means of a representative cross section of the 
Detroit metropolitan area.® In the course of the field study the 
Detroit Area Study collected data on a probability sample of the 
adult population, and at the same time it identified the clients of 
these three agencies. Reliable information on the perspectives of 
clients and the general citizenry toward the bureaucrat’s agency 
was therefore available. Data on agency employees’ knowledge 
about these public perspectives toward their agency were collected 
by means of a paper-and-pencil questionnaire administered by one 
of the authors in offices of the three agencies. Thus, only because 
of the unique situation of a simultaneous survey of the public by 
the Detroit Area Study, was it possible to measure the accuracy 
of the bureaucrats’ substantive and functional knowledge. 

In all, for the three agencies, a total of twenty items were inves- 
tigated: ten to measure substantive knowledge and ten for func- 
tional knowledge. For example, the following are two information 
items asked of the sampled employees of MESC: 

1. This time let’s suppose that you asked all the adult persons in 
the Detroit metropolitan area the following question: 


*The area covered in the survey does not coincide exactly with the official Detroit 
Standard Metropolitan Area as used by the U.S. Census Bureau. The census area 
includes all of Wayne, Macomb, and Oakland counties. In the Detroit Area Study 
those areas in the outlying points of the three counties which are not divided into 
census tracts are excluded. Thus the region covered by the metropolitan sample 
includes approximately 89 per cent of the adult population of the three counties. 
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“Do you think unemployment compensation is a good thing for the 
country?” What percentages of these people do you think would answer 
yes, it is a good thing for the country? 
2. What if you asked persons who have claimed or received unem- 
ployment compensation this same question? What percentages do you 
think would answer yes, it is a good thing for the country? 


By comparing the response of the MESC employee to the first 
item with the Detroit Area Study finding for the population at 
large (80 per cent + 4 per cent; errors refer to confidence limits 
at the .05 per cent level) we have a measure of the accuracy of his 
information about the attitude of the general citizenry (substan- 
tive knowledge). By comparing his response to the second item 
with the comparable finding of the Detroit Area Study (89 per 
cent + 5 per cent) we have a measure of his information about the 
attitude of agency clientele (functional knowledge). The sixteen 
analyzable items of the twenty originally used (four items had to 
be eliminated because of substantive obscurities in the item itself 
or statistical unreliability of DAS findings) are presented in Sum- 
mary Chart I, together with the pertinent Detroit Area Study 
findings for public perspectives and the accuracy with which our 
public-employee respondents estimated these perspectives. 


THE HYPOTHESES AND FINDINGS 
The Organizational Variables and Information Perspectives 


Assuming that the organizational variables and official com- 
munication potentials would be crucial for understanding the 
accuracy of public employees’ information, we advanced the two 
basic hypotheses upon which the whole Mannheim thesis rests: 

(1) The accuracy of public-employee functional knowledge is 
inversely related to the administrative level of the public employee in 
his agency. (Or, the higher the bureaucratic position, the less well 
informed the bureaucrat would be about agency clients’ perspectives.) 

(2) The accuracy of public-employee substantive knowledge is 
directly related to the authority position of the public employee in his 
agency. (Or, the higher the bureaucratic position, the better informed 
the bureaucrat would be about the perspectives of the general citizenry 
toward his agency.) 

We found that lower-level employees in all three agencies had 
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more accurate information about the perspectives of agency 
clientele than upper-level employees (Summary Table 1).7 The 


Summary Table 1. Administrative-authority position and accuracy of 
information about agency clientele (570 public employees). 


Number of items related* 


Agency Direct Inverse Total items 
BOASI | 1 
MESC . - 3 3 
Bd of E 4 4 


*Test: Marshall (M/). For details, see A. W. Marshall, ““A Large-Sample Test of the 
Hypothesis That One of Two Random Variables Is Stochastically Larger than the 
Other,” Journal of American Statistical Association, 46 (1951), 366-374. The Null hypo- 
thesis for this test is that two groups have the same (ordinal) distribution. This is a 
large-sample test, one- or two-tailed, which may be applied to grouped data since ties of 
ranks are unimportant. Power efficiency is greater than 90 per cent. 

Significance: Four differences are significant at the .05 probability level or lower. 
Probability of getting as many as four of eight Af’s significant at the .05 level is less than 
.001. 


differences in accuracy of functional knowledge between the two 
contrasted administrative levels were among the largest and most 
consistent in the entire analysis. (All eight items linked more ac- 
curate functional knowledge with lower-authority positions, with 
four of the eight significant at the .05 probability level or better.) 

For the second hypothesis, the data clearly support the existence 
of a link between higher-authority position and substantive 
knowledge for the federal and for the state agency; for the city 
agency, the public-school system, however, the differences are in 
the opposite direction (see Summary Table 2). This reversal in 
the results obtained for the public-school system may reflect the 
different communication pattern the school administrator has 
with the general citizenry as contrasted with the administrators in 
the other two agencies. The educational function of the school 

"Because of the complexity and cumbersomeness in reporting all of the items, the 
tables setting forth the variables related to public employees’ information are in 


summary form. Thus the items in Tables 1 through 9 are those listed in Summary 
Chart 1. 


l 
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Summary Table 2. Administrative-authority position and accuracy of 
information about the general citizenry (570 public employees). 


Number of items related * 


Agency 


Direct Inverse Total items 
MESC 2 - 2 
Bd of E 1 2 3 


*Test: Marshall. 
Significance: One direct item is significant at the .05 level and one at the .10 level. 
The two inverse items are significant at the .10 level. 


administrator and his more highly bureaucratized career pattern 
tend to detach him from the wider adult community.® 

Striking though these findings are in confirming the Mannheim 
thesis, they could merely reflect educational differences. Opinion 
surveys tend repeatedly to point to education as the basis of dif- 


Summary Table 3. Level of education and accuracy of information 
about agency clientele (570 public employees). 


Number of items related * 


Agency Direct Inverse Total items 
BOASI 1 - 1 
MESC 3 3 
Bd of E 2 2 4 
Total items... 6 2 8 


*Test: Marshall 

Significance: None of the direct differences are significant. One of the inverse items 
in Bd of E is significant at the .04 level. Probability of getting as many as one of eight 
M’s significant at the .05 level is .28. 


*About 84 per cent of staff studied in the Board of Education had ideal-type 
bureaucratic occupational career patterns as contrasted to 39 per cent of staff in the 
other two agencies. School administrators’ official contacts are less frequently with 
those management and labor groups clustering around the main industrial complex 
and power structure in the Detroit metropolis. They tend to be with professional or 
with parent, youth, parent-teacher, and other neighborhood groups linked to the 
family and the residential community. 
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ferences in public information. We were certain, however, that 
education would not be an important variable in these concrete 
organizational settings, and especially not for functional knowl- 
edge. From Summary Table 3 it is clear that education is not 
significantly related to public employees’ accuracy of information 
about the agency’s clientele. For accuracy of information about the 
general citizenry, however, there was a significant tendency for 
level of education and accuracy of information to go hand in hand 
(see Summary Table 4). Since top administrators need to have 
certain information and since lower operational personnel need 
to know other information to do their jobs, more than educa- 
tional background is at work conditioning the accuracy of public 
employees’ perspectives.* Or, in other words, the requirements of 
the job supply a pragmatic counterpart of formal education. 


Summary Table 4. Level of education and accuracy of information 
about general citizenry (570 public employees). 


Number of items related * 


Agency Direct Inverse Total items 
BOASI 2 | 3 
MESC 1 1 2 
3d of E 3 - 3 
Total items 6 2 8 


*Test: Marshall. 
Significance: Three of the direct items are significant at the .05 level or lower. For 
the two inverse items, = .23 and .46. Probability of getting as many as three of eight 


M’s significant at the .05 level is less than .01. 


On a common-sense basis, length of service in the organization 
might also be thought to condition accuracy of knowledge. The 
more service, the greater the job experience and, therefore, the 
more accurate the information of the public employee. From a 
theoretical point of view, however, as in the case of formal educa- 
tion, there was no reason to expect such a relationship. If anything, 
functional knowledge would be inversely related to length of 


*This, of course, would not be the case in agencies with highly technical and 


scientific functions. 


| 
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service. When the trained capacities and incapacities of a bureau- 
cratic position become routine, they tend to narrow the focus of 
attention of the lower-level civil servant. In the absence of oppor- 
tunities for promotion he settles for the minimum knowledge 
necessary for carrying out his job. Interestingly enough, a marked 
negative association between length of service and accuracy of 
information about clients was encountered; but for accuracy of 
substantive knowledge, no consistent difference with length of 
service emerged (see Summary Tables 5 and 6). Thus the struc- 
tural characteristics of the job in the agency hierarchy rather than 
these control factors of education and length of service supplied 


Summary Table 5. Length of service and accuracy of information 
about agency clientele (570 public employees). 


Number of items related * 


Agency 

_— Direct Inverse Total items 
BOASI . - 1 1 
MESC.. 3 3 
4 4 
8 


8 


*Test: Marshall (4). 

Significance: Four differences are significant at the .05 probability level or lower. 
Probability of getting as many as four of eight M’s significant at the .05 level is less 
than .001. 


Summary Table 6. Length of service and accuracy of information 
about general citizenry (570 public employees). 


Number of items related * 


oe Direct Inverse Total items 
2 1 3 
MESC . £ 2 2 
Total items... 4 4 8 


*Test: Marshall 
Significance: One of the direct and two of the inverse items are significant at the .05 


level of probability or lower. 
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the basis for the further analysis of public employees’ substantive 
and functional knowledge. 

Specifically, official patterns of communication with clients and 
the general urban citizenry help explain the differences in accuracy 
of information of upper- and lower-level employees. In tracing 
out these upper- and lower-level patterns of communication, we 
soon discovered that we had to avoid a sociological stereotype 
which might lead us astray. We had to avoid analyzing bureaucratic 
communications in terms of either face-to-face or written com- 
munications. Students of bureaucracy have placed much emphasis 
on written rules and paper work as essential traits conditioning 
bureaucratic behavior, especially its impersonality. This is the 
image of the turn-of-the-century German public bureaucracy as 
described by Max Weber. In the three agencies studied, however, 
communication by telephone with clients and the general citizenry 
emerged as very important, especially for upper-level adminis- 
trators. The consequences of the telephone for bureaucracy require 
careful investigation. It is true, we found, that upper-level per- 
sonnel tended to have fewer direct (face-to-face) communications 
with clientele and the general citizenry than did lower-level per- 
sonnel. If direct communications were defined to include tele- 
phone as well as face-to-face contact, however, the differences 
between levels declined sharply to show only a slightly greate1 
reliance of upper-level personnel upon written communications 
and paper work in dealing with the public.’® The flexibility and 
speed of telephonic communication must restore some sense of 
personal intimacy for upper-level personnel and help avoid their 
possible isolation. At the same time clarity and precision may 
suffer. 

Of course, more important than the mode of communication is 
the type of official c atacts. We found that a range of associational 
and group leaders in the metropolis communicate directly with 


*When “direct” communication was defined to include only face-to-face contacts, 
79 per cent of lower-level personnel dealt directly with the public in more than half 
their public contacts as against 51 per cent of upper-level administrators. However, 
when the definition of “direct” was switched to include both face-to-face and tele 
phone contacts, the relative percentages are 96 per cent for upper and 94 per cent 
for lower. 
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the personnel in our three agencies. These contacts with asso- 
ciational and group leaders link the public agency to the com- 
munity power structure and to the general citizenry. These elected 
or appointed leaders represented trade unions, management asso- 
ciations, veterans, and business and civic groups like Rotary and 
Kiwanis, and church, neighborhood, and youth groups."! Contact 
with associational leaders, while extensive, was less frequent and 
less widely distributed among agency staff members than contact 
with clientele (65 per cent of public employees had some contact 
in an average week with associational group leaders as compared 
to 95 per cent with some contact with clientele).'* 

As was expected, the type of contact—client or associational 
leader—was closely linked to the employee's position in the agency 
hierarchy. Lower-level employees tended to communicate more 
with the agency's clientele, while upper-level administrators had 
more frequent and diverse contacts with representatives of volun- 
tary associations.'® 

While position in the agency hierarchy conditioned whether 
the public employee would be better oriented to communicate 
with clients or with associational group leaders, there was, of 
couse, no one-to-one relationship between these communication 
variables and his administrative level. Thus further substantiation 
of the two basic hypotheses concerning substantive and functional 
knowledge was possible in terms of the type of contact the public 


“The more or less typical pattern of contact with associational representatives for 
employees of each agency was first explored in interviews with agency informants. 
The associations indicated as typical were listed in a “contact table” in the question- 
naire with the instruction that the respondent add any other association leaders he 
saw in spaces provided. Postquestionnaire interviews with forty-four upper-level 
respondents indicated that the questionnaire item adequately elicited the desired 
information 

“The nature of these contacts, however, can be judged only when it is noted that 
only 35 per cent involved contact with two or more diverse kinds of association or 
group leaders each week. Contact with two or more different kinds of association 
or group leaders in an average week were reported by 40 per cent of Board of 
Education staff, 22 per cent of MESC, and 19 per cent in BOASI. 

*While 77 per cent of upper-level administrators had 4 per cent or more of all 
their public contacts with associational leaders, only 34 per cent on the lower level 
had even as much. In addition, while 21 per cent of upper-level administrators 
communicated with leaders of four or more different kinds of voluntary associations, 
the figure for those on the lower level was only 9 per cent. 
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employee engaged in regardless of his position in the organiza- 
tion. Of the range of corollary hypotheses tested, two concerning 
type of contact are particularly revealing: 

Corollary hypothesis one: The accuracy of public-employee func- 
tional knowledge is directly related to the relative frequency of his 
contact with the mass clientele of his agency. 

Corollary hypothesis two: The accuracy of public-employee sub- 
stantive knowledge is directly related to the relative frequency of 
his contact with associational leaders. 

From Summary Tables 7 and 8 confirmation of both of these 
corollary hypotheses can be seen.’* The structure of agency com- 
munications with clientele and general citizenry in effect sets up 
specialized “communications posts” which make it possible for 
their occupants to acquire the particular kinds of knowledge neces- 


sary for their tasks in the organization. 


Summary Table 7. Proportion of contacts with mass clientele and 
accuracy of information about agency clientele (570 public 


employees). 


Number of items related * 


Agency Direct Inverse Total items 
BOASI 1 1 
MESC . 2 1 3 
Bd of E 4 =o 4 
Total items . 7 1 8 


*Test: Marshall (M). 
Significance: Three of seven direct differences are significant at the .05 level of 
probability or lower. Probability of getting as many as three of eight A/’s significant at 


the .05 level is less than .01. 


Community Structure Variables and Informational 
Perspectives 
In the metropolitan community setting the bureaucrat occupies 
roles other than his administrative office. Since our research con- 
“Another corollary hypothesis, showing a negative link between frequency of 


contact with mass clientele and substantive knowledge, was also confirmed at the 


.05 level. 
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Summary Table 8. Proportion of contacts with association leaders 
and accuracy of information about general citizenry 
(570 public employees). 


Number of items related * 


Agency Direct: Inverse Total items 
BOASI 2 1 3 
BdofE . 2 1 3 
6 2 8 


*Test: Marshall. 

Significance: Two of six direct differences are significant at the .05 probability level 
or lower. For the two inverse items, = .23 and .40. Probability of getting as many as 
two of eight M’s significant at the .05 level is .05. 


cerned both official and unofficial communication links between 
government organizations and the metropolitan population, it was 
appropriate to ask whether different community roles available 
to the public employee influenced bureaucratic informational 
perspectives. 

Our samples of public employees were found to have been re- 
cruited predominantly from the local environs. They had lived 
in the area longer than the rest of the metropolitan adult popula- 
tion. They were highly identified subjectively with Detroit, and, 
finally, they were more extensive and intensive participants than 
the average middle-class Detroiter in a great variety of voluntary 
associations.’® They had, in short, all the social characteristics that 
one would attribute to a civil service capable of contributing to 
the integration of an urban metropolitan community. But beyond 
this, we asked: Are variations among employees on these specific 
characteristics positively related to ability to understand the 
general citizenry and agency clientele in the community—that is, 
to substantive and functional knowledge? In effect we were testing 
the popular belief that the “grass-roots” bureaucrat, the citizen 
with more intimate local ties and greater participation in voluntary 
associations in the local community, better understands the com- 
munity than the “foreign professional.” 


*Delany, op. cit., chs. ii and iii. 
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For this purpose, accuracy of information about clients and 
about general citizenry were analyzed in terms of the public em- 
ployees’ (a) residential stability in the neighborhood and metro- 
politan community; (b) involvement in neighborhood associations; 
and (c) identification with the Detroit metropolitan community.’® 
We hypothesized that residential stability and involvement in and 
identification with the urban community would be positively re- 
lated to substantive knowledge. Contrary to our expectation, we 
found that none of these variables were positively linked to higher 
levels of substantive knowledge. It appears, however, that public 
employees who belong to some voluntary association have more 
accurate understanding of the general citizenry than those who 
belong to none. The specific hypothesis that extensiveness of par- 
ticipation in voluntary associations, beyond membership, is directly 
related to accuracy of information about the general citizenry 
was also productive. At least for upper-level administrators and 
managers, extensiveness of participation in voluntary associations 


Summary Table 9. Extensiveness of participation in voluntary associations 
and accuracy of information about general citizenry 
(570 public employees). 


Items related Total items 


Agency Admin, — —— 
level Direct Inverse Upper Lower 
BOASI . te . Upper 2 1 3 
Lower 2 1 3 
MESC . Upper 2 2 
Lower 2 2 
Bd of E . re Upper 3 3 
Lower 3 3 
. . Upper (4) (4) 8 
Lower (2) (6) 


*Residential stability for neighborhood was measured by length of residence in 
the Detroit metropolitan area. Involvement in the neighborhood was measured, 
indirectly, by membership and participation in neighborhood associations such as 
community centers and property owners’ associations. An item on whether or not 
the respondent felt that Detroit was his “home” was used to measure subjective 
identification. 
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and accuracy of information about the general citizenry are posi- 
tively and clearly linked in MESC and, despite the one inconsistent 
item, probably also in BOASI (Summary Table 9). Interestingly 
enough, the direction of differences is reversed for the Board of 
Education. Apparently the voluntary associations of members of 
the public-school staff are too child-oriented and professional in 
nature to enhance their understanding of the general adult cit- 
izenry in the metropolis. 

The possibility exists that our operationalization of involve- 
ment in the metropolitan community was too mechanical and too 
general to be rewarding. Clearly our data do not permit the nega- 
tive inference that community variables have no influence on the 
informational perspective of public employees. The public em- 
ployees’ social characteristics indicate that they are more stable 
and active citizens of the metropolitan community than the popu- 
lation average. Whatever professional skills they have are utilized 
in the setting of their community ties and affiliations. 


SOME POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


The informational perspectives of the bureaucrat and the bar- 
riers to effective communications with his clients and the general 
citizenry must be seen as linked to the hierarchical structure of 
administrative organization. Problems of internal and external 
communications cannot be solved by any human-relations engi- 
neering which would overlook the real facts of administrative 
hierarchy. To search for organizational solidarity and cohesion, 
to stimulate interaction between various levels of the organization 
by group conferences and the like, may be legitimate goals of pub- 
lic administrators. But such efforts are not likely to succeed if they 
overlook the limitations on informational perspectives that are 
rooted in the hierarchical structure of administrative organizations. 
Instead, it would be well to develop internal official and formal 
channels designed with a recognition of the difference in authority 
and perspective between upper- and lower-level administrative 
personnel. 

The findings on two key variables—education and length of 
service in an agency—are noteworthy. For those concerned with 
formal education for civil servants our findings seem to support 
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those who prefer generalist training and point out the dangers 
of overprofessionalization. Accuracy of information about clients 
—the narrow functional information required to do a specific 
job—was not markedly conditioned by level of education, but 
rather was an outgrowth of job requirements and how the job was 
organized. On the other hand, higher educational attainment con- 
tributed to the broader perspectives involved in substantive knowl- 
edge—knowledge about the social context in which administrative 
agencies must operate. Our findings also indicate that length of 
service, especially for lower-level employees, does not increase their 
functional knowledge about clients. To the contrary, there was a 
marked negative association. Here perhaps is confirmation of a 
classical concern about the “dangers of bureaucracy” which can 
only be overcome by positive management involving such 
approaches as inservice training, job rotation, and the like. 

As to the problem of external communications, there is no 
reason to assume that the metropolitan community is characterized 
by an inevitable trend toward more and more segmentalization 
and an inevitable breakdown of communication between the 
bureaucrat and the public. New, specialized organizations and skill 
groups have emerged to contain the disruptive consequences of 
segmental communication and contact. The general “below- 
passing’ performance of public employees on the informational 
items reported in this study and, similarly, the inadequate infor- 
mational level of the citizenry concerning administrative institu- 
tions in the metropolis reported for associated studies’? mean that 
the tasks of external communication require greater attention. 

In public administration scarcity of resources is the limiting 
factor. Government agencies are not permitted to develop informa- 
tional staffs to fill the gaps between hierarchical levels and between 
agency personnel and the public. Managerial personnel and 
facilities in the agencies studied impressed us as generally inade- 
quate for effective community-relations programs. We were 
impressed, however, with the ingenuity used by administrative 
and managerial personnel to solve their problems, given their 

“Morris Janowitz, Deil Wright, and William Delany, Citizen Perspectives toward 


Public Administration, Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan 
(Ann Arbor, Mich., forthcoming). 
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limited resources. The upper levels of the agencies were aware of 
their enforced neutrality among the competing community power 
groups. They knew that as community-based agencies they had 
to make use of local consensus to develop their informational activ- 
ities. This meant that, in large part, the task of disseminating 
information about their programs was assigned to voluntary asso- 
ciations and economic groups—business, labor, and special-interest 
groups. Managerial personnel were fully aware of this problem 
and utilized the community press because of its emphasis on 
community consensus. The solutions they had to find were 
obviously inadequate but, just as obviously, realistic. The prob- 
lems of government communications with the community will 
remain unsolved until organizational resources are placed at the 
disposal of these agencies. 

One cannot avoid the comparison between public bureaucracies 
and private ones. Our observations of the impact of organizational 
structure upon higher administrators’ knowledge of clients are 
probably more applicable to public agencies than to large-scale 
private corporations. The danger of competition, the danger of 
loss of clients to competitors, leads management to create special 
organizations to collect information. Market research and con- 
sumer analysis is a central tool of business management. Yet the 
lack of a market-research orientation toward the clientele of public 
agencies is not a result of lack of interest among public adminis- 
trators. Limited resources and the political assumption that social 
research into clients’ desires implies lobbying are the explanations. 
In each of the three agencies studied the administrators’ desire to 
have the type of data we were collecting for clients supplied the 
basis for our entry. Research about client perspectives toward 
agencies with mass clienteles is indispensable. Until public agen- 
cies are able to develop support for such research, university-based 
work will have to be a temporary stopgap. 
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Charles E. Bidwell 


Some Effects of 
Administrative Behavior: 


A Study in Role Theory 


If the administrative organization of a school system may be viewed 
as a structure of roles, the faculty of the system may be regarded as a 
legitimate alter group which (1) defines, through sets of role expecta- 
tions, the behavior of superintendent and principals and (2) perceives 
and evaluates the actual behavior of these administrators. Three 
hypotheses are advanced concerning the relationship between these 
expectations and perceptions on the one hand and teachers’ job satts- 
faction on the other. The findings of the study support two of these 
hypotheses, while there is no crucial evidence regarding the third. The 
study seems to indicate the usefulness of role theory in the study of 
administrative behavior and it points up the importance of the sub- 
ordinate-superordinate dyad for effective organizational performance. 

The author, formerly a member of the faculty of the Department of 
Education in the University of Chicago, is now a survey research spe- 
cialist, assigned to the Personnel and Procedures Division, Office of 
the Adjutant General, Department of the Army, Washington, D.C. 


THIS paper is a report of a study in which certain elements of role 
theory were applied to the study of organizations.’ The specific 
setting of the study is a school system, and the investigation was 


‘This study was carried out under the auspices of the Midwest Administration 
Center, Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
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designed to determine certain effects of the following factors upon 
teachers’ job satisfaction: (1) the expectations by which teachers 
define the roles of superintendent and principal and (2) the 
teachers’ perceptions of the behavior of the incumbents of these 
roles. 

Talcott Parsons has suggested that the structure of organizations 
may be analyzed either from the point of view of the organizational 
culture and its institutionalized manifestations or from the point 
of view of the suborganizations or roles which participate in the 
functioning of the total organization.? The present study concerns 
the latter point of view, particularly the system of roles that com- 
prises the structure of an organization. In its generalized form 
in a school system this structure consists of three roles in a super- 
ordination-subordination hierarchy: superintendent, principal, 
and teacher. A school-system faculty forms an alter group for the 
administrators, and its role expectations define appropriate admin- 
istrative behavior. Of course, the faculty is not a single alter group, 
since various school faculties or informal groups may differ widely 
in the content of their expectations. Under these circumstances, 
the faculty of a school system may consist of a number of alter 
groups. On the basis of their perceptions of the behavior of those 
in administrative roles, the members of the teacher alter group 
also evaluate the role behavior of the superintendent and princi- 
pals. Here, too, there may be perceptual variation from group to 
group within a school-system faculty, for it is well known that 
perceptual selectivity is a function of such variables as participation 
in the value patterns of groups and idiosyncratic personal needs. 

Despite such differences, the effect of convergence or divergence 
of these expectations and perceptions should be uniform through- 
out the teacher alter group insofar as the evaluation of adminis- 
trative behavior and organizational adequacy is concerned. If the 
superintendent or principal is perceived as behaving in a way 
defined by the teachers’ role expectations, then his actions and the 
operation of the administrative structure should be positively 
evaluated. On the other hand, if the behavior of the superintendent 
or principal is perceived as different from that defined by 

*Talcott Parsons, Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the Theory of Organi- 
zations—I, Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (June 1956), 64. 
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the teachers’ role expectations, then this behavior and the oper- 
ation of the administrative structure should receive a negative 
evaluation. 

Teachers’ evaluations of the adequacy of administrative behavior 
affect their evaluations of the general adequacy of the school sys- 
tem. In the present study the level of the teacher's job satisfaction 
was taken as an index of his evaluation of general organizational 
adequacy. It was expected that congruence of expectations and 
perceptions of administrative behavior would be accompanied 
by an expression of satisfaction with the teaching situation, while 
divergence of these expectations and perceptions would be accom- 
panied by an expression of dissatisfaction with the teaching 
situation. 

This relationship should be valid whatever the specific content 
of the expectations themselves, since the former is presumed to 
depend upon the generalized operation of the system of roles rather 
than upon the nature of the expected role behavior. For example, 
so-called ‘‘democratic’’ administrative behavior per se, expected 
or perceived, should have no superior effect upon the level of job 
satisfaction in an organization. Rather, any style of administrative 
behavior should be capable of producing either satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction when coupled with either congruent or divergent role 
expectations. The crucial factor is the nature of the relationship 
between alter’s definitions of appropriate role behavior and his 
perceptions of the actual behavior of ego. 


THE HYPOTHESES AND METHODOLOGY 


On the basis of these theoretical considerations, three hypotheses 
were stated: 

(1) Convergence of teachers’ role expectations of the adminis- 
trator with their perceptions of his behavior will be accompanied 
by an expression of satisfaction by these teachers with the total 
teaching situation. 

(2) Divergence of teachers’ role expectations of the administrator 
from their perceptions of his behavior will be accompanied by an 
expression of dissatisfaction by these teachers with the total teach- 
ing situation. 

(3) The level of teaching satisfaction is dependent upon the 
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convergence or divergence of expectations and perceptions of their 
fulfillment and is independent of the nature of the expectations. 

The investigation of these hypotheses was carried out in a mid- 
western public-school system with a teaching staff of just over one 
hundred. The system is a community unit school district, including 
seven schools: one high schoo! (grades 9-12), two combination 
junior-high-elementary schools (grades K-8), and four elementary 
schools (three including grades K-6 and one grades 1-3). The 
administrative structure takes the usual simple, three-level hier- 
archical form, with a superintendent exercising responsibility for 
the operation of the entire system and principals responsible direct- 
ly to the superintendent for the operation of each of the individual 
schools and for the supervision of teaching. In this system each 
principal was delegated a large amount of responsibility and 
authority for the operation of his own school, and, except for a 
part-time supervisor of elementary-school art, there were no 
supervisors of elementary or secondary instruction. 

The phase of the study reported in this paper required the 
measurement of five variables: (1) teachers’ expectations directed 
toward the role of the superintendent, (2) teachers’ expectations 
directed toward the role of the principal, (3) teachers’ perceptions 
of the role behavior of the superintendent, (4) teachers’ perceptions 
of the role behavior of the principals, and (5) teachers’ ratings of 
their satisfaction with teaching. The procedures of the study were 
as follows: 

(1) The collection of arrays of statements describing adminis- 
trative behavior and teaching satisfaction. Participants were 
observed in the schools for two months before the instruments used 
in the study were constructed. During this time, systematic observa- 
tions were made which subsequently provided an ample supply 
of teachers’ statements either describing the behavior of their 
administrators or expressing various levels of job satisfaction. From 
these extensive collections of statements, those to be used in the 
construction of the instruments were selected, and these state- 
ments were subjected to a minimum of editing for grammar and 
form before their inclusion. 

(2) The construction of categories of administrative behavior 
and categories characterizing job satisfaction. Three styles of 
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administrative behavior were constructed: hierarchic, democratic,* 
and outer-oriented. These three styles were differentiated in terms 
of differences in the administrator’s understanding of the source of 
his authority and of consequent forms of his behavior. The hier- 
archic administrator feels that his authority is vested in his office, 
is inherent in it, and has been attached to it by those who estab- 
lished it. The democratic administrator views the source of his 
authority as residing in the staff of the enterprise; in other words, 
he sees his authority as having been delegated upward. The outer- 
oriented administrator views the source of his authority as the 
group of clients or “patrons,” feeling that the continued existence 
of the enterprise rests primarily on its ability to satisfy client 
demands and to create favorable client attitudes. 

The categories constructed for the instrument measuring satis- 
faction were areas of school operation regarding which the teacher 
could express various levels of satisfaction. These categories are a 
modification of those developed by Nancy C. Morse* and are as 
follows: (1) the work group, (2) the intrinsic nature of the job, 
(3) involvement in enterprise goals, (4) job status and salary, (5) the 
social environment of work, and (6) the nature of administrative 
supervision. 

(3) The construction of an instrument measuring role expecta- 
tions and perceptions and of an instrument measuring degree of 
job satisfaction. Each of these instruments was constructed accord- 
ing to procedures developed by David M. Jackson in his modifi- 
cation of William Stephenson’s Q-technique.5 The modified 
Q-instrument takes the form of a questionnaire and is based on a 
balanced block design. 

The balanced block design for the expectation-perception instru- 
ment is contained in Table 1. This design includes nine categories 
of statements, each comprising a combination of one of the three 


*The term “democratic” is used with considerable hesitation because of its strong 
value loading. Its specific meaning in this study must be kept firmly in mind while 
reading this paper. 

‘Nancy C. Morse, Satisfactions in the White Collar Job (Ann Arbor, 1953). 

‘David M. Jackson, Development of a Measure of Orientation toward Core and 
Subject Curriculum Theories, School Review, 64 (1956), 250-255. For a general 
description of Q-technique, see William Stephenson, The Study of Behavior (Chicago, 
1953). 
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Table 1. Balanced block design for the expectation-perception 


instrument. 
Independencies Levels No. df 
4Expectations *Hierarchic 3 2 
BPerceptions >’Democratic 3 2 


¢‘Outer-oriented 


styles of expectation with one of the three styles of perception. But 
the descriptions of administrative behavior found in the observa- 
tion protocols were not appropriate to these nine item categories, 
although they could form an array simply describing administrative 
behavior according to the three styles of behavior, hierarchic, 
democratic, and outer-oriented, mentioned above. The expecta- 
tion-perception instrument, therefore, was split into two sections. 
One of these sections was to be used to measure expectations 
regarding the roles of superintendent and principal, and the 
other section was to be used to measure perceptions of behavior 
in these two roles. Both of these sections consisted of the same array 
of twenty-seven statements describing administrative behavior, 
and both were categorized equally three ways on the basis of the 
three administrative styles. Each of the three categories was 
repeated nine times to determine whether responses were ade- 
quately randomized within each category. 

Three typical statements from the expectation-perception array, 
corresponding to each of the three administrative styles, follow: 

1. (a) The administrator gives clear, definite orders and expects his 
teaching staff to follow them closely. 

5. (b) The administrator encourages teachers to initiate as many 
changes in school policy as possible. 

3. (c) When the administrator has to make an important decision, 
he listens mainly to the ideas and opinions of people in the community. 


The balanced block design for the job-satisfaction instrument 
is contained in Table 2. This design is based on the combination of 
two independencies, one with two levels and the other with six, 
thus generating twelve item categories. Statements within each of 
these categories are descriptions either of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with one of the six aspects of school-system operation. 


ay, 
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Table 2. Balanced block design for the teacher-satisfaction instrument. 


Independencies Levels No. df 

ALevel of satisfaction *Satisfied 2 1 
>Dissatisfied 

B Area of satisfaction ‘Work group 6 5 


4Nature of job 
Involvement in goals 
‘Job status and salary 
sSocial environment 
bSupervision 


With three replications, a thirty-six item questionnaire resulted, 
administered one time only with instructions to respond in terms 
of the teacher’s own feelings concerning satisfaction with his job. 

The following are typical statements from the satisfaction array: 

8. (bc) As far as I’m concerned, the teachers in this school are 
downright unfriendly. 

5. (bh) Our administrators just don’t know the score; they're about 
as confused and ineffectual a bunch as I’ve ever seen. 

7. (ah) I get along pretty well with my principal; he runs a good 
school. 

9. (ad) There may be a lot of things about teaching that aren't so 
good, but when I actually get in my classroom, I feel like I’m really 
accomplishing something. 

Three independent judges were asked to classify the arrays of 
statements according to the categories used by the investigator 
when constructing the instrument. For the expectation-perception 
array, Kendall’s coefficient of concordance (W), computed for the 
judges and the investigator, was .79. For the satisfaction array, a 
similarly computed (W) was .83. 

(4) The administration and scoring of the instruments. The 
instruments were administered to all teachers in the system, except 
those carrying part-time administrative responsibilities (teacher- 
principals), a sample of 102 teachers. Both instruments, under all 
conditions of instruction, were administered in a single session, 
during a regular faculty meeting in each school devoted especially 
to this task. In no school was the principal present when the instru- 
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ments were administered. One hundred per cent of the sample 
responded. The time required for the completion of both of these 
instruments was approximately forty-five minutes. 

For both instruments the respondent was asked to select the 
one-third of the statements with which he felt the most agreement 
and to reject the one-third of the items with which he felt the 
least agreement. With regard to the satisfaction array, the scores 
assigned to level a by each respondent were summed, and these 
scores served as total-satisfaction scores for each respondent. The 
arithmetic means of the total-satisfaction scores for each school 
were computed, and henceforth these scores will be referred to as 
the mean total-satisfaction scores. 

Each of the sections of the expectation-perception instrument 
was administered under two conditions of instruction. The sub- 
jects were instructed to respond to the expectations section of the 
instrument in terms of (1) the role of the superintendent and (2) 
the role of the principal. Response to the perceptions section was 
in terms of actual behavior of (1) the superintendent and (2) the 
principal. (It is important to note that the job of the teacher 
involved personal contact both with his principal and with the 
superintendent.) The scores assigned by each respondent to each 
of the statement categories in this instrument (three expectations 
categories and three perceptions categories) were summed, result- 
ing in six total-category scores for each respondent. For each school 
the arithmetic means of the total-category scores for each statement 
‘ category were derived. In the following discussion, these scores will 
be referred to as the mean EP scores, and for each school there are 
six such mean scores. All mean EP scores were analyzed together as 
intended on the basis of the entire balanced block design. Analysis 
of variance of these scores tests the differences between the means of 
levels a, b, and c, forming the basis for the analysis of the responses 
to the expectation-perception instrument.® 


THE FINDINGS 


The scores achieved on the satisfaction instrument will be 


*The combination of scores resulted in the cancelation of the variance attributable 
to differences between the means of independencies A and B in the balanced block 
design, because, since the total scores and number of respondents for each section 
of the instrument are equal, section means also are equal. 
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discussed first.? It was possible to assemble the seven schools into 
two groups, one characterized by high mean total-satisfaction scores 
and the other by low mean total-satisfaction scores.® Initially, the 
mean total-satisfaction scores for each school were treated by 
analysis of variance, resulting in an F of 10.87 which is, with 101 
degrees of freedom, significant at the .001 level. This analysis indi- 
cates that the means of the various schools differ significantly, so 
that the classification of mean total-satisfaction scores by school 
accounts adequately for the variance between group means. 

This analysis, however, does not indicate the nature of the 
differences between the schools. For this purpose, Tukey's pro- 
cedure is appropriate.* Table 3 shows the mean total-satisfaction 
scores of all schools arranged in ascending order of magnitude. 


Table 3. Mean total-satisfaction scores by schools, arranged in 
ascending order of magnitude. 


School (2) (6) (5) (7) (4) (3) (1) 
Mean 11.62 12.86 16.40 17.66 39.21 39.38 41.46 


That these means fall into two groups is evident even from casual 
inspection; the boundary of this grouping is indicated in Table 3 
by the dotted line. The group including schools (2), (6), (5), and (7) 
may be called the low-satisfaction group, while the group including 
schools (4), (3), and (1) may be called the high-satisfaction group. 
The results of Tukey’s procedure indicate that while the differ- 
ences between mean total-satisfaction scores of schools in different 
groups are significant (P<.05), the differences between the mean 
total scores within the groups are not (P>.05). The data concern- 
ing expectations and perceptions of administrative behavior for 
each of the two satisfaction groups will now be examined. 


"This analysis was paralleled by a multiple regression analysis which resulted in 
identical findings and which is not reported here. 

‘In a phase of this analysis not reported here, the test of homogeneity of replica- 
tion variance associated with response to the satisfaction instrument yielded a 
negative result, indicating adequate randomization of response within statement 
categories. 

"See Allen L. Edwards, Statistical Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (New York, 
1954), pp. 330-335. 
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The mean EP scores bearing on the superintendent's role from 
each school were subjected to analysis of variance, as were the 
mean EP scores bearing on the principal's role from each school. 
The fourteen analyses of variance resulted in each case in an F 
significant at the .001 level, with one exception. One F, computed 
from data bearing on the superintendent’s role, proved significant 
at the .01 level only. These results indicate that the subjects sorted 
the statements with some consistent bias regarding style of adminis- 
trative behavior. In all fourteen analyses no significant results were 
obtained in the test of homogeneity of replication variances, nor 
were significant interactions found. 

The meaning of these data is enhanced by an examination of the 
ordering of the mean EP scores for each school. The percentage 
distribution of these scores across the statement categories is shown 
for each school with reference to the superintendent’s role in Table 
4 and with reference to the principal’s role in Table 5. On the 


Table 4. Percentage distribution of mean EP scores arranged by 
schools for the role of superintendent (main effects significant 
at the .001 level with noted exception). 


AExpectations BPerceptions 

School ~ 

*Hier- %Demo- ‘Outer- ‘*Hier- %Demo- ‘Outer- 

archic cratic oriented  archic cratic oriented 
(1) 30 44 26 31 43 26 
(3) 35 46 19 33 48 19 
(4) 33 47 20 28 48 24 
(2)* 30 43 27 33 22 45 
(5) 30 44 26 46 22 32 
(6) 19 46 35 48 19 33 
(7) 44 29 27 26 28 46 


*Main effect significant at the .01 level. 


basis of the raw EP scores, from which these percentages were 
calculated, x? values may be computed for each school and each 
administrative role. These values will indicate the presence of any 
statistically significant differences between distributions of expec- 
tation and perception scores. 


‘ 
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Table 5. Percentage distribution of mean EP scores arranged 
by schools for the role of principal (main effects significant 
at the .001 level). 


AExpectations BPerceptions 
School 

*Hier- *Demo- ‘Outer- ‘*Hier- %Demo- ‘Outer- 

archic cratic oriented  archic cratic oriented 
(1) 30 46 24 33 41 26 
(3) 32 48 20 30 46 24 
(4) 20 48 32 24 46 30 
(2) 33 48 19 37 19 44 
(5) 33 48 19 46 22 32 
(6) 19 48 33 46 22 32 
(7) 46 26 28 24 30 46 


The High-Satisfaction Schools 

The high-satisfaction group, it will be recalled, included schools 
(1), (3), and (4). The result of x? tests applied to the original mean 
EP scores for each of these schools and for both administrative 
roles was in each case an x” with two degrees of freedom, signifi- 
cant at less than the .05 level. For the distributions in Table 4 the 
x? for school (1) is .052, for school (3) .316, and for school (4) .047. 
Similarly for the distributions in Table 5 the ,? for school (1) is 
.114, for school (3) .338, and for school (4) .059. These findings 
clearly indicate, with reference to both administrative roles, that 
for all schools in the high-satisfaction group the percentage dis- 
tributions of mean EP scores across both the expectation and the 
perception categories are not significantly different. In other words, 
in these schools expectations and perceptions of administrative 
behavior are congruent. The nature of the specific congruences of 
mean expectation and perception scores for each high-satisfaction 
school may be determined readily from Tables 4 and 5. 

The findings from the high-satisfaction schools are compatible 
with the first hypothesis. Schools (1), (3), and (4) are characterized 
by a marked uniformity in role expectations regarding both 
administrative positions. In all three schools the general pattern 
was to score democratic expectations most highly, with hierarchic 
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and outer-oriented expectations following somewhat at a distance 
and in that order. Insofar as ordering of styles of administration is 
concerned, perceptions of behavior of the incumbents of both 
administrative roles were identical with the patterns of expected 
behavior styles. Therefore it seems quite clear that convergence of 
expectations and perceptions regarding behavior in the adminis- 
trative roles is accompanied by expressed satisfaction with teaching. 


The Low-Satisfaction Schools 


The low-satisfaction group includes schools (2), (5), (6), and (7). 
For this group the x? tests applied to the original mean EP scores 
for each of these schools and for both administrative roles resulted 
with only one exception in an x”, with two degrees of freedom, 
significant at the .05 level. For the distributions in Table 4 the 
x? for school (2) is 6.114, for school (5) 5.997, for school (6) 6.831, 
and for school (7) 6.624. For the distributions in Table 5 the ,? 
for school (2) is 7.213, for school (5) 6.482, for school (6) 6.639, and 
for school (7) 4.938 (P>.05). With reference to both administrative 
roles these findings indicate, therefore, that for all schools but (7) 
in the low-satisfaction group the differences between the distribu- 
tions of mean EP scores across the expectation and across the 
perception categories are significant. For school (7) the data on the 
principal are not statistically significant, but Table 5 indicates that 
they are clearly in the right direction. Thus in the low-satisfaction 
schools expectations and perceptions of administrative behavior 
are divergent. Again specific comparisons for each low-satisfaction 
school may be made readily from Tables 4 and 5. 

Schools (2), (5), (6), and (7), like the high-satisfaction schools, 
are characterized by a markedly uniform emphasis on the demo- 
cratic style of expected administrative behavior. School (7) affords 
the only exception to this emphasis, ranking hierarchic expecta- 
tions highest. But in all cases, including school (7), the emphasis 
in perceptions of role behavior in the two administrative roles is 
divergent from these expectations. In all schools but (7) the highest- 
scoring perceived behavior style is the hierarchic. In school (7) the 
highest-scoring perceived behavior style is the outer-oriented. The 
findings regarding the low-satisfaction schools thus are consonant 
with the second hypothesis. Divergence of expectations and per- 
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ceptions regarding administrative behavior clearly is accompanied 
by an expression of dissatisfaction with teaching. 

Some additional data must be noted. Within the thirty-four- 
member faculty of school (1), a subgroup consisting of seven 
teachers could be identified whose pattern of expectations was 
quite different from that characterizing the remainder of the 
faculty. Mean EP scores computed for this group indicated the 
following ordering of expected styles of behavior with regard to 
both superintendent and principal: hierarchic, outer-oriented, and 
democratic. In their perceptions of the behavior of the incumbents 
of these roles, however, the members of this subgroup exactly 
paralleled the other teachers in school (1), ordering the perceived 
styles of behavior of both administrators in this manner: demo- 
cratic, hierarchic, and outer-oriented. For these teachers there 
is a clear divergence between expected and perceived administra- 
tive behavior with regard to both superintendent and principal. 
While the satisfaction scores of the other teachers were sufficiently 
high to place school (1) in the high-satisfaction group, the satis- 
faction scores of this subgroup were low, with a subgroup mean 
total-satisfaction score of 14.91. Reference to Table 3 will indicate 
that this score is within the limits of the low-satisfaction group, so 
that it is significantly different (P<.05) from the scores of the high- 
satisfaction group, to which school (1) belongs, and not significantly 
different (P>.05) from the scores of the low-satisfaction group. 
Hence for these teachers divergence of expectations regarding 
administrative behavior is accompanied by dissatisfaction, rather 
than satisfaction, with teaching. This finding also is compatible 
with the second hypothesis. 

The third hypothesis was stated as follows: the level of teaching 
satisfaction is dependent upon convergence or divergence of 
expectations and perceptions of their fulfillment and is inde- 
pendent of the nature of the expectations. It will be noted that the 
findings do not bear on this hypothesis. The data provide no crucial 
test of its adequacy. Because of the highly consistent emphasis in 
role expectations upon democratic administrative behavior, the 
data are not sufficiently differentiated to permit a judgment. A 
crucial test of this hypothesis would consist in a demonstration 
that high satisfaction accompanies any combination of expected 
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and perceived styles of administrative behavior as long as these 
styles are congruent. That the combination of democratic expecta- 
tions and perceptions is accompanied by high satisfaction is con- 
sistent with this hypothesis but is not in itself a sufficient basis for 


judgment. 
DISCUSSION 


The conceptual framework has suggested that the relationship 
between two variables, (1) role expectations held by the teacher 
alter group defining the administrative roles and (2) perceptions 
by the alter group of actual behavior by the incumbents of these 
roles, will vary with the level of teachers’ job satisfaction. Two 
of the hypotheses based on this framework have been substantiated, 
and there is no clear indication regarding the third. These findings 
suggest that role theory is useful in explicating structural and 
operational relationships involved in administration. The nature 
of the subordinate-superordinate relationship has been shown to 
be an important factor associated with the subordinates’ evaluation 
of the adequacy of the job situation. 

The marked uniformity in the expectations displayed by the 
respondents in this study has already been indicated. The strong 
emphasis placed on democratic expectations in six of the seven 
schools in the system is somewhat greater than one might expect 
on the assumption that various subgroups, rather than the system- 
wide faculty, would be functional alter groups for the administra- 
tive roles. On this assumption one might expect to find consider- 
able variation among school faculties or among informal groups in 
the nature of the expectations regarding administrative roles. In- 
stead, with the exception of school (7) and one subgroup in school 
(1), there is a highly uniform emphasis in expectations of demo- 
cratic role behavior. On the other hand, on the assumption that a 
given school system is characterized by a fairly uniform style of 
administration exemplified by the superintendent and by the prin- 
cipals who are his subordinates, one might expect that, despite cer- 
tain variations resulting from perceptual selectivity, the perceptions 
of administrative behavior throughout a school system would be 
reasonably uniform. Yet despite the assumed constancy of the 
behavior of the administrators, inspection of Tables 4 and 5 will 
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~I 


indicate that the faculties of the several schools showed wide vari- 
ations in perceptions of the behavior of both superintendent and 
principal. 

Certain elements in the preservice and inservice training of 
teachers and in the administrative structure of the school system 
investigated here clarify this apparent anomaly. By the 1930s a 
widespread emphasis in teacher training upon the desirability of 
so-called democratic practices both in classroom management and 
in school administration was evident. The majority of teachers 
trained since that time have been thoroughly exposed to concepts 
which place considerable value on teacher and administrator 
behaviors similar to those categorized in this study as democratic. 
In addition, professional literature in education, speakers at 
teachers’ meetings, and similar sources place equally heavy stress 
on “democracy in education.” The training of administrators also 
has turned in this direction, and in their relationships with teachers 
administrators preach, even if they do not practice, “democratic” 
concepts. The result of such factors as these has been the luxuriant 
growth of a professional culture in education which places heavy 
positive value on various kinds of behavior labeled democratic. In 
view of the force of this culture, it is not at all surprising that the 
subjects of this study gave heavy emphasis to expected democratic 
behavior. It is interesting to note that school (7), whose faculty 
scored hierarchic expected behavior highest, was formerly a rural 
school and only recently was incorporated into the school system. 
Its faculty members are all long-tenure teachers, trained before 
1920. For these teachers the impact of the newer professional cul- 
ture was undoubtedly comparatively weak. Similarly, the subgroup 
in school (1) which also scored hierarchic expectations highest 
consisted entirely of older teachers who, like those in school (7), 
received their training prior to 1920. 

It was previously noted that the school system under study was 
characterized by an extensive delegation of authority and respon- 
sibility by the superintendent to the principals. Circumstances, 
further, have forced the superintendent to devote a great amount 
of his time to community events rather than to those within the 
school system. In addition, all of the principals have heid their 
jobs longer than has the superintendent, and in three cases the 
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tenures of the principals are more than twice the tenure of the 
superintendent. Examination of Tables 4 and 5 will indicate that 
in each school the perceptions of the behavior of the superin- 
tendent and the principal are quite similar although there is 
variation among schools. Each principal, apparently by virtue of 
his long tenure and relative autonomy, has developed a somewhat 
unique style of administration. As a result, in each school the 
principal and his behavior have come to symbolize the superin- 
tendent and his behavior, with considerable variation from 
school to school in perceptions by teachers of the behavior of both 
administrators. 

In this way peculiar circumstances in the setting of the study 
have resulted in variation among the faculties of the schools in 
perceptions of administrative behavior, while participation by the 
faculty of the school system in a common professional culture has 
resulted in uniformity of expectations defining administrative 
behavior. Under other circumstances or in other kinds of organi- 
zations, these somewhat unique factors might well be replaced by 
others quite different. But the generalized operation of the admin- 
istrative role structure of an organization, in particular the effects 
of the operation of the subordinate-superordinate dyad, should 
take the same form whatever the specific characteristics of the 
organization. 

These factors have certain other provocative implications for 
the study of organization. When an individual enters an organi- 
zation, it would appear that he brings with him at least some 
behavior-determining elements of the culture of his professional 
or occupational group. In the organization he encounters an 
organizationally specific culture which may reinforce the occu- 
pational culture or which will more likely conflict with some or 
all of its elements. The way in which the individual resolves this 
conflict, if it exists for him, should influence very considerably the 
nature of both his expectations and his perception of the adminis- 
trative role. In addition, the conflict might well have a more 
generalized influence on the effectiveness of both the individual 
in his organizational role and of the organization itself. Additional 
research in the sociology of administration in a variety of organiza- 
tions should illuminate further the interrelated problems of the 
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operation of the administrative role structure and of the conflict of 
generalized occupational and specific organization cultures. 


AN APPENDIX ON METHOD 


The methodology of this study is a modification of Stephenson's 
Q-technique devised by Jackson.’® The usefulness of Q-technique 
in the study of groups or institutions comprising fairly large num- 
bers of persons is limited, and the modification used in this study 
is designed to overcome some of these limitations. The modified 
Q-instrument is based on a balanced block design which reflects 
the theoretical framework of the study. This design indicates the 
independencies, the relationships among which are expected on 
theoretical grounds to account for the variance in the dependent 
variables under study. In addition, the balanced block design 
indicates the levels within each independency which represent the 
classes of phenomena to be found therein. The balanced block 
designs used in the present study were shown in Tables | and 2. 

A function of the balanced block design is to generate categories 
of items to be used in organizing the modified Q-instrument. These 
categories are obtained by combining each level in a given inde- 
pendency with every level in every other independency of the 
design. Thus the number of categories generated by a given design 
is the product of the number of levels within each independency of 
the design. The combination of levels comprising a given category 
indicates the nature of the phenomena to be represented by items 
appropriate to the category. 

Items must be found which will fit each of these categories. 
Depending upon the nature of the study, it may be appropriate to 
obtain items from observations or interviews, to draw on existing 
bodies of knowledge for items, or to construct items de novo. In 
this study items were selected from among statements contained 
in observation protocols. 

A tentative selection and categorization of items may then be 
made by the investigator, and it may be useful for him to have his 
choices checked by a panel of competent judges, who also classify 


“For a fuller treatment of this modification, see Jackson, op. cit., and David M. 
Jackson and Charles E. Bidwell, “A Modification of Q-Technique,” unpublished 
paper available from the authors. 
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the items according to the categories. The degree of agreement 
among the investigator and the judges may be indicated through 
the use of Kendall's coefficient of concordance, intraclass corre- 
lation, or some similar device. If the degree of agreement is sufh- 
ciently high the array of statements may be accepted and the final 
instrument constructed. Otherwise it will be necessary to reclassify 
the items and perhaps make a new selection from among those 
which were collected initially. 

In the construction of the modified Q-instrument a decision 
must first be made as to the number of replications of item cate- 
gories to be contained in the instrument. A given replication con- 
sists of one item from each of the categories, and the choice of the 
number of replications will be based ona balancing of the 
disadvantages of lengthening the instrument and the advantages 
of a sufficient number of replications. The use of several replica- 
tions permits the testing of the extent to which a given subject 
makes a random response within each item category. If such 
randomization has occurred, then it may be assumed that no 
unforeseen contingencies are operating to bias response. On the 
other hand, if this randomization does not exist, then it may be 
assumed that factors not predicted by the theoretical framework 
of the study have operated, and concepts and techniques may be 
modified accordingly. The test of randomization within replicated 
categories may be made by the application of Bartlett’s test of 
homogeneity of variance, suitably modified." 

In the construction of the instrument, which takes the form of 
a questionnaire, each replication is contained on one page of the 
instrument. Thus the number of pages is equal to the number of 
replications, and the number of items on each page is equal to the 
number of item categories. The items in each replication are 
arranged in random order, so that the same sequence of item cate- 
gories is not found on each page. The subject is usually instructed 
to mark in some distinctive way the one-third of the items on the 
page which are most acceptable to him and the one-third of the 
items least acceptable (perhaps with an X and an O). The remain- 


“Allen L. Edwards, Experimental Design in Psychological Research (New York, 
1950), pp. 195-197. 
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ing one-third of the items are left blank. If this procedure is used 
the number of item categories must be divisible by three, and it 
is necessary to construct the balanced block design accordingly. 

The scoring of responses is simple. For example, if three modes 
of response are used, each item marked with an X may be given a 
score of 3, each blank item a score of 2, and each item marked with 
an O a score of 1. These scores may be totaled in a number of 
different ways for each respondent, and from these totals mean 
scores may be computed for various groupings of subjects. For 
example, individual and mean scores for each independency, for 
each level, and for each item category may be obtained. Analysis of 
variance may then be used to test the appropriate main effects. 
These analyses of variance may be supplemented by Tukey’s pro- 
cedure or similar tests to allow specific comparisons among the 


means. 


Selo Soemardjan 


Bureaucratic Organization 


in a Time of Revolution 


The behavior of several types of bureaucratic organizations during a 
time of revolution is described. Some of the traditional characteristics 
of such organizations are modified in response to the changing social 
and political environment. Objective criteria of selection and rational 
operation are replaced by subjective claims. Election replaces appoint- 
ment as the basic criterion in personnel selection. The dependence of 
the organization upon the larger society becomes clearer. Finally, the 
common belief that bureaucratic organizations are relatively immune 
to political revolution because of their conservatism and technical 
orientation is questioned. 

Selo Soemardjan is a doctoral candidate in sociology at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He is on leave from his post on the staff of the Prime Minister 


in the Indonesian Civil Service. 


THIS paper will describe the situation of bureaucratic organiza- 
tions in a country undergoing a revolutionary change in its 
political, economic, and social order. The writer will rely upon 
memory about events he personally observed and experienced in 
Indonesia as a member of the country’s civil service during the 
time such changes took place. 

A brief summary of the most important relevant political events 
during the last years of the prewar period is necessary as back- 
ground information. Before World War II, Indonesia was a colony 
of the Netherlands. At the top of the colonial government was a 
Governor General holding administrative power delegated by the 
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Netherlands government. The colony was divided into a number 
of provinces, each headed by a governor who administered the 
province on behalf of the Governor General. The main goal of the 
colonial administration was to maintain political, economic, and 
social control. A general pattern of bureaucratic organization was 
set up throughout the colony. Executive positions in governmental 
and private bureaucracies were in the hands of persons from the 
Netherlands, while native personnel occupied only minor execu- 
tive positions. A colonial system of education provided elementary 
and high schools for native youths. One university was available 
in the colony, providing college education for only the wealthiest 
members of the native upper class. 

In the first year of World War II the colonial government capitu- 
lated to the Japanese, who imposed a new, more rigid, and totali- 
tarian colonial regime. With the exception of a few Germans and 
Italians, every European in the existing bureaucracies was replaced 
by a Japanese officer. Many of these officers were untrained for 
their bureaucratic duties; they ignored existing laws and rules; 
they made decisions arbitrarily; and as a consequence of their great 
mobility continuity of policy was lacking. Only with the power of 
arms and threat of the feared Secret Military Police (Kenpeitaz) 
could the native workers be kept working under the Japanese 
military government. 

As a direct result of the Hiroshima explosion the Japanese 
Emperor (Tenno Hetka) ordered all Japanese armed forces to end 
hostilities. The order was promptly carried out; the Japanese 
military government declared itself no longer entitled to run the 
administration, and every responsibility was formally passed to 
the Allied Powers, which at that time, however, had no representa- 
tive in the colony. This vacuum in the existence of a formal 
colonial government gave the people of Indonesia a unique chance 
to proclaim their independence and to establish a new sovereign 
nation-state. 

The transition period, lasting five years after this proclamation 
until the international recognition of the country as an inde- 
pendent and sovereign state, was marked by revolutionary changes. 
The influence of those changes upon bureaucratic organizations 
during this period is the subject of this paper. 
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THE GENERAL SITUATION 


In connection with the bureaucratic organizations of Indonesia 
at this time, the following generalizations may be made: 

1. An intense reaction against all people belonging to the forme: 
colonizing powers swept over the country; none was allowed to 
hold any kind of office. 

2. Independence, proclaimed after many years of suppression and 
sacrifice, aroused a country-wide movement to defend the newly 
gained freedom at all costs. This desire led to serious efforts to put 
every institution and organization on a nationalistic basis; that is, 
they were to be led and run by natives for goals defined by the 
national interest. A Central National Committee was set up in the 
capital city of the country as a temporary body to serve as the 
national legislature and to guide the people in its political and 
social revolution. Local national committees were organized on 
the provincial level as a two-way avenue between the Central 
Committee and the people. 

3. Appropriately educated, trained, and experienced persons to 
occupy policy- and decision-making positions in the various 
bureaucracies were very scarce. 

4. Relations between public and private agencies and their 
central organizations in the Netherlands were deliberately cut off. 
The public agencies were proclaimed parts of the new national 
government, and the private agencies found themselves free both 
from government control and from their foreign head offices. 

5. Though formally proclaimed valid until legally abolished or 
changed, the old colonial laws and rules were no longer acceptable 
to the people. 

6. The war had caused considerable damage and disorder to 
the economic life and to the communication system of the country. 

7. Under these unfavorable circumstances, the existing bureau- 
cratic organizations had to be maintained and new ones to be 
established. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE 


The day after the order to end hostilities was promulgated, the 
Japanese military governor proclaimed the provincial government 
no longer responsible for administration. All Japanese officers 
holding positions in the government and private bureaucracies 
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in the province resigned simultaneously and remained inactive, 
waiting for shipment back to Japan. 

A decree was soon passed that the highest ranking native mem- 
ber in every bureaucracy was authorized to take over leadership 
in each organization to replace the Japanese officer who had 
resigned. Where there was only one such native member who 
enjoyed prestige among his fellow members, this decree posed 
only minor problems, since there was no competition for the lead- 
ing positions. But in many bureaucracies there were two or more 
officials who stood on about the same level in the hierarchy, were of 
about the same capacity, the same age, and had approximately the 
same length of service. Competition thus demanded a higher 
authority to make the decision, but in most cases the members of 
the bureaucracies were reluctant to appeal for a decision to the 
new native governor or to the local National Committee for fear 
that they would be considered incapable of solving their own 
problems or that in order to overcome the internal competition an 
outsider would be introduced as head of the bureaucracy. 

By this time the ideals of freedom, democracy, independence, 
peoples’ sovereignty, and other antidictatorial slogans were very 
popular as a reaction to the many years of authoritarian coloniza- 
tion and suppression. These new ideas seemed to show the way 
to the solution of the problem of choosing leaders: all the members 
of the bureaucracy were assembled, and under the chairmanship 
of a neutral member a new head was selected. Other open positions 
were filled in this same way. By and large the choice was not guided 
by considerations of the ability of the candidates to perform the 
duties of the position; for the most part it was the result of general 
likes and dislikes toward the candidates. The people in new posi- 
tions were therefore not always the most capable or the best trained 
and most experienced. 

Thus rationality, one of the fundamental elements of modern 
bureaucracy, was consciously or unconsciously put aside. This 
lack of rationality turned out to be decisive during the time follow- 
ing this novel policy of bureaucratic election. As a logical con- 
sequence, the small community of members of the bureaucracy 
was split into factions. This had a disruptive effect because such 
factions continued even after a new head had been elected. 

The first thing the new head had to do was to determine the 
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way in which he could exercise the formal authority of his posi- 
tion, knowing that he owed his triumph to the faction which was 
supporting him and which now logically expected him in some 
way to exercise his authority in their favor. The contrafaction 
naturally was not eager to work under his formal leadership. Here 
again a central assumption of a typical bureaucracy was replaced 
as the basis of formal authority changed from one of skill to one 
resting on various subjective considerations, such as_ personal 
acceptability, the reputation of resistance to the Dutch, or rhetor- 
ical ardor. Capability was thus replaced by acceptability, and these 
two symbols, which were formerly not included in the Indonesian 
language, became current in the public service. 

Thus, finding themselves insecure in their formal and respon- 
sible positions, most of the elected heads of bureaucracies built 
cliques around themselves. In extreme cases this practice caused a 
deep cleavage in many bureaucracies. For example, it often 
damaged lines of communication. The upward flow of communica- 
tions was sometimes cut off because certain data which would have 
been forwarded to the head in normal times were purposely held 
back. On the other hand, orders and information from the head 
to his subordinates which were incongenial to the contrafaction 
were ignored, or they were implemented at a slow-down pace. 
Rules or guides were lacking in many bureaucracies. Where rules 
existed, they had lost actual validity because no sanctions were 
available to enforce them. 

The heads of the bureaucracies were not in a position to apply 
administrative sanctions because of the great changes taking place 
in the society. Political leaders were trying to set up parties as a 
preparation for the coming elections for representative legisla- 
tive bodies. Youth organizations and labor movements were com- 
bined with political activities in a confusing way. Meanwhile the 
first troops of the Allied Forces had embarked in the country and 
were trying to restore with armed force the prewar political order. 
The hatred of the people, initially directed only to members of 
the former colonizing power, began to extend to natives who were 
known as collaborators of the former alien government. The 
Allied troops were met with spontaneously organized people's 
armies defending the national independence in guerilla warfare. 
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Many new heads of bureaucracies had achieved their high posi- 
tions in the colonial days because they were loyal to the colonial 
government; for the moment it was a good policy for them to keep 
quiet and not to attract attention outside the bureaucracy. One 
of the best ways to do this was to exercise indulgence toward all 
the members of the bureaucracy rather than to irritate them by 
applying administrative sanctions which could be easily called 
“colonial sanctions.” As a result, one of the specific goals of every 
bureaucracy, survival, was unduly emphasized. One of the ways 
to do this was by maintaining internal calm. 

Unlike the bureaucratic changes described above, where Japan- 
ese officers were replaced by members of the same bureaucracies, 
a different kind of replacement was effected in the provincial 
Bureau of General Affairs, a bureau of the provincial government 
which handled various matters which did not belong to the juris- 
diction of the other provincial bureaus. Spread out in the most 
important towns in the province were branches of this bureau 
which carried orders from the central bureau and acted as contact 
media between it and the population. The Bureau of General 
Affairs was one of the very few bureaucracies which the Japanese 
had left to the leadership of a native official, since they were not 
aware of its importance. This native head was a man of great 
capability. He was relatively well educated, and he had had about 
thirty years of experience in handling many and various affairs 
which required direct contact with the public. He had succeeded 
in establishing a well-disciplined and loyal staff. 

Contrary to the opinion that had been held by the Japanese 
military government, the local committees considered this Bureau 
of General Affairs very important from a political point of view 
and deemed it necessary, therefore, to give it a new executive head 
who could represent the majority of the newly established political 
and labor organizations. In a society 80 per cent of which were 
peasants, the majority was consequently a peasants’ majority, so a 
peasants’ representative had to be appointed head of the bureau. 
Since there were virtually no educated members among the peas- 
ants (the greater part of them were illiterate or had enjoyed only 
elementary-school education), the best available candidate was a 
peasant’s son who happened to work in the executive staff of the 
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Bureau of General Affairs. Unfortunately, in comparison with his 
fellow staff members, this man was of minor ability and had 
achieved only a relatively low rank in the hierarchy. As disciplined 
government officials, however, the members of the Bureau of 
General Affairs accepted the new head, who then formally super- 
seded all his fellow members, including the former head of the 
bureau. 

Immediately after his promotion the new head of the bureau 
moved from his little room deep in the office building to the big 
and well-furnished room of the former head, who became from 
that moment on his secretary. This sudden formal change from 
minor subordinate to boss in the same bureaucracy seemed not to 
be followed by as rapid a change in the informal relations between 
the new head and his secretary. Both were still convinced that by 
any intrinsic standard the new head was inferior to his secretary 
and to many of his former colleagues. Possessed by this conviction, 
the new head refused to sit at the large and “representative” table 
of the secretary and chose instead a small table located in the least 
conspicuous corner of the room. As the basis of his internal policy 
he declared to his secretary, ‘Please, you go on with your work, I 
will sign everything that you consider good!” 

Under this policy no significant change was introduced in the 
process of work in the bureau. There was no communication at all 
between the new head and his staff; the only communication he 
had was with his secretary. The staff members recognized him as 
their formal head, but they overtly considered the secretary as 
their actual head. The staff forwarded its communications to the 
secretary; it discussed problems with the secretary; it expected and 
accepted decisions from the secretary; and many times it exercised 
his decisions in anticipation of the signature of the formal head 
of the bureau. 

The local national committee, however, and particularly the 
peasants’ organization, seriously recognized their political repre- 
sentative as the formal and actual head of the Bureau of General 
Affairs; they deliberately refused to contact the secretary. In their 
eyes he was an official who had no political orientation at all, 
because he was not a member of the new political and labor 
organizations. 
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The confusing consequences soon became obvious. Orders and 
decisions from the Bureau of General Affairs, officially signed by 
the head, which had as usual an impact upon the entire com- 
munity, were explained by the head in meetings of the local 
national committee and the peasants’ organization. But his expla- 
nations were many times quite different from the content and spirit 
of the written orders and decisions. Though he could maintain 
the confidence of the relatively less educated members of the 
peasants’ organization, the new head was easily disarmed in debate 
with other members of the local national committee. Eventually a 
new system was introduced, assigning to the political representative 
not the duties of an executive head of the bureaucracy but giving 
him instead the position of nontechnical supervisor, which was 
higher in hierarchical rank but had less responsibility. This was a 
happy solution because the elected official and the peasant party 
retained their prestige, while the bureau was permitted to function 


adequately. 
THE MILITARY ORGANIZATION 


At the time Indonesia was proclaimed independent and sover- 
eign, the new nation had no regular armed forces of its own. The 
military organization of the first colonial government was destroyed 
by the Japanese navy and army, its members imprisoned, and their 
arms taken by the conquerors. During the Japanese occupation the 
occupying military government had trained many native youths 
in warfare and the handling of light firearms. This training was 
intended to provide the Japanese army with trained manpower 
reserves in case of necessity. A number of young men were organ- 
ized into military and semimilitary units, but when the military 
leaders in the top echelons realized the impossibility of victory 
over the Allied forces, they ordered these units to be dissolved and 
the arms, if any, to be withdrawn. 

The national political leaders of the country were well aware 
that the new nation-state could not possibly survive without an 
adequate military force. An appeal to the national youth resulted 
in the formation of military units, initially uncontrolled and not 
well organized and only slowly growing into a structured national 
organization, recognized and ruled by the government. In order 
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to obtain arms, the troops attacked Japanese military units; later, 
in combat with the Allied forces, more arms were taken as prizes. 

In response to an appeal by the political leaders that the whole 
nation was expected to join the national revolution and defend 
independence, many youth organizations fought side by side with 
the officially recognized military troops against both the Japanese 
and the Allied forces. Captured arms went to the various official 
and unofficial fighting organizations, resulting in the establishment 
of private armed forces along with the government's troops. These 
private organizations differed from the official units only in their 
formal relations with the government; they were entirely similar 
in organization, goals, power, and social conduct. 

A military organization is usually considered to be the most 
perfect example of bureaucratic hierarchy. Lines of communica- 
tion, functional authority, superordination and subordination, 
impersonality of activities according to established, explicit rules, 
institutionalized leadership, loyalty to the common goal, and dis- 
cipline to higher rank and rules are among the typical elements 
it demonstrates. These characteristics may be indispensable for 
modern, well-trained, and well-equipped armed forces, but they 
may not be expected in newly formed armed units in a newly 
proclaimed country which had barely time to organize itself before 
it was faced with the necessity to fight its way to international 
recognition of its sovereignty. 

Since we are concerned with bureaucratic organizations in a 
transitional period, we will first examine the stereotype of the 
military units before they were merged into one national military 
organization. This stereotype unit was the company, which did not 
pretend to meet the international standards of a military company; 
each company differed from other companies in point of members, 
equipment, and armament. What was then called a company was 
a relatively loosely organized unit of about 40 to 120 members with 
an average armament of no more than one firearm for five 
members. There was no other military equipment. 

The company was divided into three or four smaller units 
according to the number of its men. Aside from the common duty 
to fight the enemy, members were assigned for duty as couriers, 
for food supply, for combat intelligence services, and for adminis- 
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trative work. Only a few had enjoyed military training before 
joining the unit. Owing to the manner of the company’s estab- 
lishment, everyone knew everyone else in the organization, since 
they were formerly fellow members of the same village or com- 
munity, or members of the same religious organization, or students 
of the same school (most of them had been high-school students). 
Informal relations were very well cultivated, and the organization 
was well integrated. The leader of the company did not always have 
the best military training, nor was he necessarily the most able 
member, but he was undoubtedly the one with natural leadership. 
Loyalty from the members to their leader was complete in both 
formal and informal ways. Personal and direct communication 
between the leader and every one of his subordinates irrespective 
of rank was a common characteristic. In this stage of organizational 
development the company called itself a “family” and acted accord- 
ingly. The company commander was called “father” (bapak) and 
he in turn called members of the company “child” (anak) or 
“brother” (saudara) depending on their age and the “distance” 
between them. (This practice was introduced during the revolu- 
tion as a reaction to the formality and stratification of bureaucratic 
relations under the colonial system. It is now used throughout the 
entire state bureaucracy. Although the lack of discipline character- 
istic of the revolution has been overcome, the forms of address 
that symbolized this social upheaval have remained.) 

It was actually impossible for a higher authority (the armed- 
forces headquarters) to separate a company commander or even 
a single member from the company. The company was a real unit, 
one and indivisible. Communication between the members was 
so close and frequent that one could scarcely distinguish formal 
and informal relations. All ate together, the food was the same, they 
slept in the same room or in the same open space, and they fought 
together; military orders were given while private talks were going 
on at the same time and in the same place. There were no secrets 
in the company; everything was known by all the members, even 
operational secrets. Decisions were made by the commander, 
usually without a formal discussion with the commanders of the 
subunits because the commander had a continuous contact with 
them and the other members, keeping himself in this way well 
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informed about what was going on physically and psychologically 
in his company. Only on a very few occasions, when a concerted 
attack was planned for the company as a whole, did the commander 
call the subunit commanders into a staff meeting. Frontal attacks 
on the better-equipped and better-armed enemy were seldom 
attempted; poor armament and lack of equipment forced the 
troops to use guerilla warfare, using units of never more than ten 
members to attack or to mislead the enemy. 

There were no written rules for the members of the company. 
All that was done within the company was based upon the com- 
mander’s orders and upon common consensus. Norms grew rapidly 
during continuous interactions between the members when in 
battle as well as during their leisure times. A tacit norm existed 
that every member had to fulfill orders from his superior, though 
not always unquestioningly. The refusal of loyalty to the com- 
mander and indifference toward his orders were in themselves 
considered a sin. All the members of the company had to seek to 
extirpate such sins and either bring the sinner into the fold or 
persuade him to leave the company. 

The tremendous mobility of guerilla warfare required a con- 
siderable amount of flexibility of operation, a rapid and almost 
instinctive action responding to the battle situation of the day 
and sometimes of the hour. Written rules would have been highly 
inappropriate and would have hampered military movements. The 
newly proclaimed country itself had only a temporary constitution 
and no other laws than the colonial ones to meet the rising polit 
ical, economic, social, and military problems. Under these circum- 
stances it was not only unwise but impossible to draw up written 
rules for the armed forces. 

For purposes of coordination a central national military organ- 
ization, the armed-forces headquarters, was set up by the govern- 
ment, but owing to the number of relatively independent armed 
troops and the general disorder of the time, headquarters authority 
was only slowly accepted by the companies. Orders from this cen- 
tral bureaucratic organization were usually criticized by the com- 
pany and were carried out only when they were not inconsistent 
with the local military situation it faced. 

Payment to the members of the company was inconsistent with 
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the general concept of the independence movement; it was felt 
that payment would degrade them to the status of hired soldiers 
and would seriously damage the individual's esteem as a fighter 
for a sacred interest, national independence. The only necessity 
supplied from outside was food, and it was the task of the supply 
officer to relate with the many “behind-the-front” people’s organ- 
izations to get it. The company, which had no money at all, did 
not buy the food; an appeal to every village chief in the rural areas 
or to the president of the local neighborhood associations in the 
towns never failed. 

An organization, in this case a military organization, is a social 
organization and as such is a part of the existing society. This 
characteristic is of particular significance for a guerilla troop; it 
must be recognized by the society as its own, a resource the society 
has to support spiritually and materially and which it has to keep 
in constant good condition to fight for a goal determined by the 
society itself. A guerilla troop which loses support of the society is 
doomed to fail and vanish. The society itself holds direct and actual 
control over the company through its food supply and its spiritual 
influence. These were always more effective than the formal con- 
trol from the armed-forces headquarters. 


THE FOREIGN-OWNED FACTORIES 


Private enterprises owned by natives underwent no direct change 
as a result of the revolution; the impact upon them was indirect, 
and the changes, if any, depended upon the willingness of the own- 
ers to adjust to the new situation. But there were many factories 
owned by industrial companies in the former European mother- 
land of the colony. The Netherlands was considered to be at war 
with the newly proclaimed independent country; as the mother- 
land-colony relations were cut off, the native personnel of the 
motherland-owned factories consequently considered the factories 
to be free from their former owners. Moreover, since the fac- 
tories were not owned by the motherland’s government but by 
private bodies, the new national government was denied any 
right to control them. 

An example of private bureaucratic organization in transition 
is a sugar factory, located about ten miles from the capital city of 
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Jogjakarta Province. This factory was one of many owned by a 
Dutch industrial company. This company had determined the 
general rules for production in conformity with a broad economic 
policy for all its factories. The executive director of the factory, 
the first and second engineer, the first and second plantation super- 
visor, and other “European positions” in the director's technical 
staff were appointed by the company, whereas the director had the 
authority to hire native workers. Sugar was produced in the factory 
from sugar cane, grown by the company on land rented from 
farmers. Accordingly, the factory’s personnel was divided into fac- 
tory workers who did their work on the factory premises and field 
workers who were responsible for the sugar-cane plantation. Dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation the factory was kept in operation by 
the replacement of the European personnel with Japanese private 
businessmen who worked under the direction of the occupying 
military government. 

When at the end of the war the Japanese in the factory stopped 
working and left the factory to the native workers, the same 
problem described in the case of the civil service’s bureaucracies 
had to be solved: how to replace the Japanese in the leading and 
decision-making positions. A meeting of all the native factory and 
field workers was called to decide upon the status of the factory 
and to determine the way in which the open positions should be 
filled. The meeting unanimously decided not to recognize the 
foreign company as owner of the factory, but no decision was 
reached as to its future ownership. A second decision was made that 
the workers then present should run the factory and the cane 
plantation. Use of the profits was to be determined by a board, its 
composition reflecting the former technical staff and its head to 
be the director. In overwhelming majority, a man who had been 
the assistant of a former European sugar analyst and who had 
chaired the meeting was elected director; he was the only one 
who had any specialized education in sugar production (actually 
only a one-year training period). The other open positions were to 
be occupied by the highest-ranking and oldest native worker in 
each branch. 

In contrast to the practice of the civil-service offices, the factory 
director could not dispense with technically trained personnel. 
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The machines in action during a milling campaign (in which 
harvested ripe canes were transported into the factory to be milled 
to sugar) had to run continuously from the start until the very 
last sugar cane had been processed. This was necessary to prevent 
a decrease of the sugar cane’s gravity, which could be caused by 
too long a storage time. During this milling period of two or three 
months, the factory had to hire new workers from the community 
on a contract covering that period of time; the number of such 
workers was usually about twice the number of “steady workers.” 
In the two- or three-month interval the workers had to work day 
and night to keep the machines in action. This required a well- 
timed coordination of the work within the factory premises as 
well as a careful timing of the work in relation to the cane trans- 
portation from the fields. The transfer of authority from the Japa- 
nese to the native workers coincided with the cane harvest time 
and the technical preparations for the August milling campaign. 

Well aware of his inability to lead the campaign and unwilling 
to bear the responsibility alone, the new director conferred with 
the board almost every day to discuss the work and to plan further 
activities. Routine work could be determined with relative ease, 
but managerial problems caused many tensions among the board 
members in their efforts to find solutions. But the tensions never 
developed into personal cleavages or conflicts because the milling 
campaign exercised considerable pressure upon the board to solve 
every problem without delay. 

The director and the board, not knowing to whom they owed 
responsibility, communicated every important decision to their 
fellow workers by written announcements upon the communica- 
tion boards. As an additional incentive for the workers, the board 
decided to distribute a part of the sugar product to them, every- 
one receiving an amount of sugar according to the position he held 
in the hierarchy. Another part of the sugar product was put aside to 
support the guerilla troops. Relations with others outside the 
factory were carried out by the director, assisted by the members 
of the board. In this way the factory for several months acted as an 
autonomous organization, resisting any interference from outside. 
Even control by the provincial government was rejected on the 
ground that the private status of the factory made it not responsible 
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to the government for its activities. This anarcho-syndicalism (as 
the provincial government called the situation) prevailed in almost 
every foreign-owned factory in the province during the first months 
of the national revolution. 

As long as the milling campaign pressed for action by the 
director, the board, and the other workers, equilibrium and inte- 
gration in the internal organization of the bureaucracy could be 
maintained. In some way the silent hope was fostered that some 
time a legal decision would be passed transferring ownership to 
the workers. But as soon as the campaign was over, the workers 
had more leisure time to discuss various problems and to criticize 
the mistakes of the director and the board. Meanwhile another 
problem arose: the workers who were hired for the campaign 
period only refused to quit after the campaign was over; they too 
were hoping to share in the ownership of the factory. 

The problems presented to the director and his board were 
beyond their capability to solve. Since no superior authority was 
recognized to whom they could appeal, they finally called upon 
the government to help them solve the problems. The government 
exercised its authority and decided as follows: 

1. No decision about ownership should be made until political 
and economic relations between the new country and the former 
motherland were stabilized. 

2. The director and the board of the factory were authorized to 
continue management but were to be held responsible to the 
government for the good and sufficient exercise of the work. 

3. The factory had to work under regulations drawn up by 
the government in conformity with the general national economic 
policy. 

SUMMARY 


Four types of bureaucracies in Indonesia are described in this 
paper with the emphasis on the relations of each with the sur- 
rounding society, which was engaged in a political and social 
revolution. 

The first one is a well-established office of the civil service, which 
was faced with the necessity to fill vacancies in the management 
with the available native personnel; the vacant statuses were 
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formerly monopolized by members of the alien colonial adminis- 
tration. In conformity with the sweeping wave of democracy, the 
bureaucracy resorted to election of its personnel, thus consciously 
or unconsciously putting aside one of the fundamental elements 
of modern bureaucracy, rationality. 

The second bureaucracy is a well-run public office, the able and 
experienced native head of which was to be subordinated to a less 
able, but politically acceptable, official. Since this new political 
head failed in his responsible status in the executive bureaucracy, 
a modus vivendi was sought which kept both the bureaucracy and 
the society-in-revolution in a well-balanced position. 

In the third case a people’s military organization is described; 
the more or less informal company was entirely dependent upon 
the society at large for its food supply and spiritual stimuli. 

The fourth case is concerned with a foreign-owned factory, 
which was taken over by the workers in the name of a misunder- 
stood democracy. The anarcho-syndicalism which prevailed in the 
organization during a few months of hectic milling activities had 
finally to give way to the authority of a better trained, better 
organized, and competent government agent. 

All the cases suggest that no bureaucratic organization can be 
maintained unless it is in conformity with the society in which 
it exists. In Indonesia the confused and unstable situation during 
the revolution was reflected in the civil-service bureaus, in the 
military organizations, and in the foreign-owned factories. The 
impact of the revolution on the bureaucracies, however, took place 
in different ways. 

The civil-service office experienced only an indirect influence 
from the changing social situation. The prerevolutionary internal 
organization of the office was maintained; the only innovation was 
in the procedure of selecting people for the leading positions; the 
factor of capability was replaced by acceptability to the office’s 
personnel, as expressed in the election of the office head. 

In the case of the sugar factory not only an election procedure 
was adopted in lieu of appointment by a higher authority, but the 
structure of the managing body was—intentionally or perforce— 
democratized. The one-man decision-making authority was 
replaced by a collective body, the director with the board. The 
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communication of every important decision to the factory workers 
may be seen as a device to express the management's responsibility 
to the workers. 

With regard to the ramifications of election in a bureaucracy, 
we may refer to Max Weber’s statement that 
bureaucratic authority is carried out in its purest form, where it is most 
clearly dominated by the principle of appointment. There is no such 
thing as a hierarchy of elected officials in the same sense as there is a 
hierarchical organization of appointed officials. In the first place, 
election makes it impossible to attain a stringency of discipline even 
approaching that in the appointed type. For it is open to a subordinate 
official to compete for elective honors on the same terms as his superiors, 
and his prospects are not dependent on the superior’s judgement.! 


The local national committee, which was entirely political in 
scope and spirit, considered the Bureau of General Affairs a lifeless 
apparatus for routine work only. It was thought incapable of 
channeling the revolutionary zeal to its ultimate goal. The political 
revolutionists, represented in the national committee, perceived 
themselves as the only carriers of the new ideals of freedom and 
democracy. Hence their desire and their decision to bring the 
revolutionary temper into the bureau by making the former head 
subordinate to a new politically-minded head. Following Mann- 
heim, we can say that the failure of the new head suggests that 
politics and bureaucratic administration are supplementary parts 
in a larger organization; they cannot be merged into one, but they 
have to be kept separate, though interrelated. Politics must confine 
itself to the role of giving directions and exercising corrective 
supervision over the bureaucratic organization; the motivation 
for an action, the specific significance of the action in the entire 
whole of political activities, the goal, and finally the timing of the 
action—all are to be determined on the political level. But the 
“how” of the action, which includes the technical preparation and 
operation of the action through the organization of material and 
human factors, belongs to the exclusive competence of the experi- 
enced and trained bureaucrat. The discontinuities committed by 


‘Max Weber, “The Essentials of Bureaucratic Organization: An Ideal-type Con- 
struction,” in Robert K. Merton et al., Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Ill., 1952), 
pp. 21-22. 
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the new head as a consequence of bureaucratic considerations on 
the one hand and political pressures on the other led unwillingly 
to the separation of the double role. Politics and bureaucratic 
administration were put in its proper place again. 

As to the military organization, this was entirely a product of 
the society-in-revolution; it sprang from the society to carry out 
the society's will and can be considered an effective tool which 
was organized and operated by the society. 

In general, the changes in the bureaucracies as described in this 
paper were also influenced by the lack of trained personnel to 
replace the foreign workers. Thus the bureaucracies were forced 
to deviate from the standard requirements for rationality and 
competence. Tensions in the bureaucracies which were not ade- 
quately dealt with by those responsible tended to result in dete- 
rioration in the quality of production. A related element that 
deserves attention is that the pressure for action upon the members 
of a bureaucratic organization (in this case the military company 
and the factory) may be favorable to maintain internal equilib- 
rium. On the other hand, lack of such pressure easily creates oppor- 
tunities for the workers to deviate from administrative rules, 
bringing tensions unfavorable to the organization. After the inter- 
national recognition of Indonesia's independence as a nation-state, 
the society regained its equilibrium, and consequently the bureau- 
cratic organizations also became stable again. Control was restored; 
rationality returned and was accepted by the workers. 

Finally, it has been said that “the bureaucratic machine will 
ordinarily continue to operate essentially unchanged even in the 
face of revolutionary changes in the society.”* The events described 
in this paper suggest a modification of this view. Revolution means 
a deliberate and widespread movement aiming at the rapid change 
of fundamental values and institutions in a society. In the sweep 
of revolution no bureaucratic organization can remain unchanged. 


*Robert K. Merton, “The Essentials of Bureaucratic Organization,” in Merton 
et al., op. cit., p. 18. 
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Executives and Supervisors: 
Informal Factors in Differential 


Bureaucratic Promotion 


In a comprehensive investigation of career patterns and vertical occu- 
pational mobility, fifty executives and fifty supervisors were asked to 
evaluate the relative importance of several informal factors in bureau- 
cratic promotion. Both groups agreed that national origins, religion, 
political activity, and membership in secret societies are presently of 
much less universal importance in career advancement than such factors 
as family social standing and connections; membership in social, civic, 
and professional organizations; recreational activities and hobbies; 
judicious consumption; the influence of wives; the acquisition of the 
attitudes, values, and behavior patterns of successful superiors; and the 
establishment of higher-level friendships while retaining lower-level 
ones. 

The results are compared with previous findings concerning the 
influence of informal factors in career advancement. The general 
conclusions are that in complex, “other-directed,” “human-relations- 
minded” bureaucracies, it is becoming increasingly difficult to measure 
individual job performance on the basis of merit alone. Particularly 
when formal criteria for promotion are either indistinct or not uni- 
versally understood, informal factors associated with social conformity 
and congeniality tend to supplement or replace formal criteria./ 


*This is a revised version of a paper read at meetings of the Southern Sociological 
Society, Atlanta, April 12, 1957. 
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VERTICAL occupational mobility and its attendant social and 
economic rewards have long been a matter of central concern in 
American society. Generally speaking, occupational mobility for 
the individual has been viewed in the prolific “success literature”’ 
of our nation as a consequence of practicing the virtues given prior- 
ity during an era of rugged individualism and the self-made man.? 
Despite social change, however, a number of these individual 
attributes have withstood the test of time. These attributes, which 
constitute the core of the formal or “official” prescription for achiev- 
ing occupational success, center around native ability, hard work, 
integrity, and the demonstration of competence and loyalty. 

In recent years the claim that occupational success results from 
merit alone has been contested repeatedly. In contrast to the popu- 
lar view which considers career mobility or immobility solely a 
matter of individual causation, it has often been contended that 
career success is also a product of social causation, that is, of the 
individual’s social background and opportunities.* Moreover, 
authors have emphasized that in present-day occupational life a 
host of informal factors are basic determinants of career advance- 
ment. In a business and industrial society which is heavily “other- 
directed” and oriented toward maintaining “good human rela- 
tions,” informal factors arising in social situations are increasingly 
important factors in promotion. Particularly is this true in com- 
plex, bureaucratically structured organizations, in which promo- 
tion always depends upon maintaining the good will of one’s 
superiors, often depends upon maintaining the good will of one’s 
associates, and sometimes depends upon maintaining the good 
will of one’s subordinates. 

While emphasis has been given to informal factors in a number 

*Cf. Irvin G. Wyllie, The Self-Made Man in America: The Myth of Rags to Riches 
New Brunswick, N.J., 1954), pp. 22-54. 

*For a brief discussion of the individual and social causation theories, see Delbert 
C. Miller and William H. Form, Jndustrial Sociology (New York, 1951), pp. 738-739. 
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of publications,* one of the best-known empirical studies of the 
role of informal factors in career mobility is that of Melville 
Dalton.® In his investigation of the procedures for selection and 
advancement of managers in a large industrial plant, Dalton found 
that the official claim that promotions were based upon ability, 
honesty, cooperation, and industry was not accompanied by a 
definitive formal procedure for the selection of managers accord- 
ing to these criteria. In the absence of such a procedure promotions 
appeared to be based primarily upon conformity to the social 
characteristics of the upper managerial strata. Dalton concluded 
that, in this particular plant, the main informal criteria in pro- 
motion Were ethnicity, religion, participation in certain social 
activities outside the plant, political affiliation, and membership in 
accepted secret societies.® 

The extent to which these and other informal criteria are 
important determinants of promotion in bureaucratically struc- 
tured organizations poses a significant research problem. How 
universal and how basic are the informal criteria identified by 
Dalton? What other informal factors universally tend to be of 
greatest influence in the determination of promotions? Are certain 
informal criteria more generally utilized than others? What criteria 
are used to appraise the “social skills’ associated with “getting 
along with people” in an “other-directed,” “human-relations- 
minded” business and industrial society? 


THE PROBLEM AND RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


In 1954 and 1955 a comprehensive study was made of the career 
patterns and occupational mobility of fifty top-level executives 
and fifty first-line supervisors employed in bureaucratic industrial, 
business, and administrative organizations in “Bigtown,” a south- 
ern metropolitan area.* The one hundred subjects represented 


‘See especially Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of Work (Minneapolis, 1954), pp. 
68-73; Wilbert E. Moore, Industrial Relations and the Social Order (New York, 1951), 
pp. 140-141; and C. Wright Mills, White Collar: The American Middle Classes (New 
York, 1951), pp. 262-265. 

‘Informal Factors in Career Achievement, American Journal of Sociology, 56 
(1951), 407-415. 

*Ibid., p. 414. 

"Reports on this research include the authors’ Absentee-Owned Corporations and 
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thirty different managerial hierarchies. Standardized, confidential 
interviews ranging in duration from two to five hours provided 
data on a wide variety of topics pertaining to career patterns and 
to the achievement of vertical occupational mobility. A consider- 
able portion of the interview was devoted to obtaining from the 
subjects their evaluations of the general importance and uni- 
versal prevalence of informal factors in climbing the ladder of 
promotion.® 

These one hundred evaluations were viewed as highly signifi- 
cant, inasmuch as they reflected the opinions of individuals of 
varied occupational position, background, and experience. These 
men, especially the executives, had been very mobile geograph- 
ically and obviously based their replies on their work experiences 
in other communities and regions as well as in “Bigtown.”’ The two 
comparative samples consisted of mature men with lengthy occupa- 
tional histories. The average ages of the executives and supervisors 
were fifty-one and fifty-four years, respectively, while the former 
had occupational histories averaging twenty-nine years as com- 
pared with thirty-two years for the latter. 


RESULTS 


In the following presentation of results the factors termed “less 
important’”” and “more important” are those so evaluated by a 
minimum of 75 per cent of the respondents, which obviously con- 
stitutes a definite majority agreement. No further quantification of 
results was considered necessary. 


The Less Important Informal Factors 


In evaluating the relative importance of informal factors in 
career success, the majority of the executives and supervisors agreed 
that certain ones tend to be generally less important than others. 


Community Power Structure, American Journal of Sociology, 61 (1956)¥.413-419; 
Executives and Supervisors: A Situational Theory of Differential Occupational 
Mobility, Social Forces, 35 (1956), 121-126; Executives and Supervisors: Contrasting 
Self-Conceptions and Conceptions of Each Other, American Sociological Review, 22 
(1957), 217-220; and Executives and Supervisors: Contrasting Definitions of Career 
Success, Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (1957), 506-517. 

‘For further details on methodology, the sample, and the community setting, see 
the sources cited in n. 7 above. 
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The majority agreed that the following are typically less important 
—that is, they may be of crucial importance in a particular organ- 
ization or community but are not consistent or universal determi- 
nants of career advancement. 

(1) Nationality origins. These were considered by the majority 
of executives and supervisors as having more local than general 
influence on career progress. Much less discrimination on this basis 
was seen in the present than in the past by the majority of both 
groups. 

(2) Religion. The majority of executives and supervisors con- 
sidered some religious affiliation a role expectation. Religious 
affiliation was said to affect initial occupational choice but to have 
little influence on subsequent career progress. Much less discrim- 
ination on this basis was seen in the present than in the past. 

(3) Fraternal orders. Memberships in these were considered to 
be relatively unimportant, although the majority of executives and 
supervisors pointed out local exceptions to the rule. For example, 
one executive said, “In one of the largest automotive corporations 
in the country, almost all of the top executives are Masons.” The 
majority of executives, however, maintained that membership in 
fraternal organizations by top-level executives was becoming “‘a 
thing of the past.”” Yet one supervisor mentioned the influence of 
“the ring gang” in another department, and the majority of super- 
visors maintained, “If the boss belongs to the lodge, join it. If 
not, no.” 

(4) Political affiliation and activities. The presence of this factor 
was considered by the majority of executives to be a definite 
liability. There was an almost unanimous agreement among execu- 
tives that too much overt political activity could be a greater 
detriment than an aid to career progress. Similar opinions were 
expressed by the majority of supervisors. 


The More Important Informal Factors 

The following criteria were viewed by the majority of executives 
and supervisors as being consistently and universally of consider- 
able significance for career advancement. 

(1) Family social standing and connections. These factors were 
considered by the majority of executives and supervisors to be 
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very important in securing initial occupational contacts and oppor- 
tunities. Their influence in subsequent career progress was said to 
decline, however, unless at least satisfactory ability was demon- 
strated. A typical executive comment was, “A man can’t continue 
to get by on family connections alone. He must have some ability 
to go with them.” A statement typical of business supervisors was, 
“Don’t kid yourself. Sure, family connections help. This is one 
of the best ways to get to be a big-shot businessman.”’ Several indus- 
trial supervisors, however, maintained that family connections 
would not continue to prevail in the cold-blooded competition 
for jobs in large plants and thought they were more important in 
small corporations. 

(2) Membershtps in social and civic organizations. The majority 
of executives and supervisors agreed that membership in high-level 
social and civic organizations favorably influences career progress 
through broadened social, business, and community contacts. 
Several executives, however, attached more importance to member- 
ship in high-level community organizations than in prominent 
social organizations. In fact, participation in the principal civic 
organizations was considered a role expectation of top-level execu- 
tives. Since such participation by junior executives was usually on a 
company-selected basis, there was the clear inference that the “fair- 
haired boys” or “clique members” were given preferential treat- 
ment in the selective process. The implication was, of course, 
denied by several executive interviewees. On the other hand, there 
was a majority agreement among the supervisors that such a 
selective process had operated very favorably in the career progress 
of executives they had known through the years. A typical super- 
visory comment was, “Certain selected executives in our plant are 
expected to be in the social and community whirl. I think these 
memberships do the company as much good as they do the 
individual.” 

(3) Memberships in professional organizations. There was an 
almost unanimous agreement among both the executives and 
supervisors that such memberships contribute very favorably to 
career progress by affording helpful contacts, new ideas, and pres- 
tige. To be accepted in a professional organization was generally 
considered a symbol of managerial status and the mark of a 
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“comer.” A frequent comment was, ““This is the way to meet the 
really big and influential people.” One supervisor illustrated this 
point by stating that his new general manager had actually been 
selected at a recent national professional convention and had never 
before worked for the company. 

(4) Recreational activities and hobbies. While there was little 
difference in the types of recreation and hobbies indulged in by 
executives and by supervisors, there was considerable difference in 
the persons with whom these activities were shared. The majority 
of executives usually participated in them with other executives, 
while the majority of supervisors tended to engage in them with 
families and friends. There was an open admission among the 
executives that these activities are very valuable means of acquiring 
helpful contacts and that behavior patterns and personality traits 
thus exhibited affect the evaluations of superiors and therefore 
influence career progress. 

(5) Judicious consumption. The majority of executives and 
supervisors agreed that judicious consumption was a factor favor 
ably influencing career progress. By contrast, overly conspicuous 
consumption was frowned upon and was said to exert a negative 
influence on career progress. A typical supervisory comment was, 
“Everybody knows what your salary is. If you live too high on the 
hog, you'll be suspected of being a crook or running a wheel.” 

(6) Influence of wives. Almost all executives and supervisors 
stated that the influence of wives “can make or break a man’s 
career.”’ Typically the executives commented, “There is an increas- 
ing tendency to appraise a man’s wife when considering him for 
promotion.” Since wives are invariably viewed as_ potential 
in-group members by other wives, it is obvious that they are 
extremely important positive or negative influences in career 
progress. 

(7) The acquisition of the attitudes, values, and behavior patterns 
of successful superiors. After ruling out the “copycat” and “‘yes- 
man” types, the majority of executives considered this factor very 
important in the learning process, and therefore a very important 
factor in career progress. A few executives spoke of the natural 
tendency for superiors to select their own images as their successors. 
Those who viewed such a procedure on the part of aspirants favor- 
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ably, however, recommended discrimination and judgment in its 
exercise. Typical comments were: “This process is extremely 
important and too infrequently used judiciously. Top-level men 
are always looking for their own images as their successors.” “The 
smart young executive studies his superiors and tries to adopt 
selected traits. On the other hand, it is as important to avoid the 
qualities of poor superiors as it is to emulate those of good ones.” 
“There is nothing wrong in this process. In fact, it is commendable 
and you're a fool if you don’t exercise it shrewdly. Don’t be a 
mimic, but it certainly will make you more promotable.” “Well, 
I'll tell you about that. In our company, we actually train our 
replacements in our attitudes, values, and behavior patterns.” 

After referring scornfully and sometimes profanely to “boot- 
lickers,” “‘apple polishers,’ and so on, the majority of the super- 
visors tended to agree that this factor was a very important informal 
influence in promotion. Typical supervisory comments were: 
“Don’t go running around like a copycat, yes man, or dramatic 
actor, or fancy dancer, but keep your eyes open and your mouth 
shut and they'll think you’re a comer.” “This has worked like a 
charm in several instances I know of. Look at our top manager's 
right-hand man. He behaves exactly like the boss, looks like the 
boss, and even has the same kind of personality.” “How can you 
learn to be a big boss except by behaving like one shrewdly? They 
hire you, they fire you, or they promote you. You better behave 
like the big bosses, if you want to get promoted in this outfit.” 

(8) The establishment of higher-level friendships. After exclud- 
ing the “pusher” type, the majority of executives and supervisors 
conceded that this process favorably affects career progress, pro- 
vided it is exercised judiciously and unobtrusively. Judicious social 
behavior in higher circles was viewed as being very important 
in making favorable impressions on those who control promotions. 
Typical executive comments were: “A favorable reputation in 
high-level circles inside and outside the organization reflects credit 
on the company and therefore puts the individual in a favorable 
light.” ‘““To be brutally frank and rail it down, this factor is abso- 
lutely essential to career advancement. It pins a higher label on a 
man when high-level people desire his friendship.” 

Curiously, almost all supervisors attached more importance to 
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this factor than to the preceding one. Typical supervisory com- 
ments were: “That is the best question on the list so far. This is 
how you demonstrate to the big shots whether or not you've 
got the personality.” “Not only is this helpful, but it is almost 
essential to weed you out of the crowd in a big corporation.” “Even 
if you can only show the top level people where to catch some fish, 
it will help. That’s how they get you sized up on social behavior.” 
“If you are not a pusher and can make yourself socially acceptable 
in higher levels you've pitched a strike and have got it made. 
High-level friends will pull you up as far as your ability will 
allow.” Many similar comments represented a practically unani- 
mous belief on the supervisory level in the validity of this pull 
factor, arising from social acceptance in higher levels. 

(9) Retaining lower-level friendships. As in the case of the above 
pull factor, the majority of executives and supervisors agreed that 
it is extremely important, both individually and organizationally, 
to retain the loyalty of former friends as one climbs the executive 
ladder. It was apparent that this was almost universally considered 
a decided push factor, involving the retention of followers. Typical 
executive comments were: “You may outgrow, but you should 
never discard, loyal friends. Discard the radicals, negativists, gossips, 
and loafers, but be sure to keep the loyal ones. You will need them 
to tell you when you're getting off the beam. Don’t get high-hat if 
you get promoted. If you do, you may meet some of your former 
friends when they pass you over later.” 

Comparably, most supervisors warned against snobbishness 
as a result of success and emphasized their belief that the 
loyalty of old friends was one of the big influences in pushing 
an individual up to higher positions. Typical comments were: 
“Your old friends won't continue to do a good job for you 
if you get high-hat on them. If you do and lose your pull 
upstairs, you will go into a tail spin back downstairs.” “Just look 
at Mr. X. He started with us down here. Now he’s up at the top in 
New York. His loyal old friends would push him over the top if 
they could. He has never forgotten any of us down here.” 


Informal Factors Involving Some Disagreement as to Their 
Importance 


The two criteria which follow were viewed by the majority of 
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supervisors as having considerable significance in determining 
career mobility or immobility, but there was no majority agree- 
ment among executives as to their general importance. Some 
executives felt them to be vital forces in promotion, while others 
viewed them as relatively insignificant. 

(1) Belonging to “behind-the-scenes cliques.” Some executives 
assumed an air of righteous indignation at the idea that such 
memberships could possibly influence career progress. “Not in 
my company, not in my business,” typically commented these dis- 
senters. Nevertheless, many executives did admit that clique 
memberships do operate favorably despite the fact that they con- 
sidered them a “sore subject.’ Other executives smilingly admitted 
their importance with such remarks as, “Definitely so, particularly 
in big industry. Several large corporations I know of are clique 
ridden.” ““Of course cliques operate. Anybody who says they don’t 
is just kidding.” “Cliques help. Often, it isn’t what you know but 
who you know.” “Cliques are less important than popularly 
believed, but I do know of one big industry broken down into 
three definite cliques.” “Actually some big organizations change 
executives in terms of the changing power of cliques. Thus, clique 
membership cannot only help career progress but can also boomer- 
ang and slow it down.” The implication seemed to be that clique 
memberships do influence career progress in certain organizations, 
although it was a natural role expectation for some executives, who 
had already risen to the top level, righteously to deny their 
existence. 

The majority of supervisors were as emphatic in stressing the 
importance of clique memberships as some executives were in 
denying it. As several supervisors expressed it, ““There’s nothing 
like being in the right crowd, in the right place, at the right time!” 
“Being able to rub elbows with the right people is a wonderful 
help.” “Birds of a feather flock together, even on the big board.” 
“You've got it made if you're in the right clique and your goose 
is cooked if you are not.” Again, it seemed to be a natural role 
expectation for lower-level supervisors to believe in the existence 
of higher-level cliques. 

(2) Being some influential person’s “fair-haired boy.” Like clique 
memberships, the “‘fair-haired boy” factor was scoffed at by many 
executives. On the other hand, some executives pointed out that 
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there are several ways to get to be a fair-haired boy, one of them 
being by the demonstration of ability. (Since “ability” was not 
defined, it is possible that “sociability” was implicitly included in 
the term. Despite executive denials, it would be difficult to explain 
adequately the so-called ‘“‘accent on youth” in some managements 
if the fair-haired boy factor did not exist.) 

The fair-haired boy idea evoked wry smiles on the faces of many 
supervisors. The majority of them stressed such an influence in 
career progress. Typical supervisory comments were: “If you've 
got some ability to go with your fair hair, you’ve got it made.” 
“Sure this works. I’ve even seen some characters bringing the boss's 
lunch.” “Certainly it helps and other people stop squawking if 
the boy shows he’s got something on the ball.” “Hell, yes! This is 
just as important as being in the right clique, and in business it is 
strictly a big factor.”” “We have some obscene expressions for this, 
but just look around the big plants and you can pick out the fair- 
haired boys. They belong to the right cliques, too.” 


DISCUSSION 

As previously stated, this analysis is a part of a larger compre- 
hensive study of managerial career patterns. It focuses on evalua- 
tions by comparative samples of one hundred mature individuals 
of lengthy experience in bureaucratic organizations concerning 
the relative importance of various informal factors in promotion. 
In discussing these evaluations no claim will be made that these 
particular individuals, even though mature and widely experi- 
enced, have precisely or even correctly assessed all of the informal 
criteria for promotion which operate with various degrees of valid- 
ity in modern American bureaucracies. Nevertheless, these com- 
parative evaluations are regarded as highly significant, not only 
because similar evaluations of informal factors by comparative 
samples at widely separated levels in the managerial hierarchy are 
almost completely lacking in the literature but also because the 
hundred subjects came from varied sociocultural backgrounds, 
had experienced considerable geographical mobility, had lengthy 
occupational experience, and belonged to thirty different bureau- 
cratically structured organizations. 

That the above evaluations may actually constitute shrewd 
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appraisals of reality is suggested by a recent analysis by Theodore 
Caplow of various factors involved in hierarchic promotion. One 
essential element, Caplow observes, is that career advancement 
results from positive and favorable judgments of the individual 
by his superiors. The judgment of superiors, in turn, is greatly 
affected by the extent to which the individual conforms to the 
standards and values of his elders. Thus the promotional system 
often operates in such a manner as to reward most highly those indi- 
viduals who come closest to conforming to the group norms estab- 
lished by their superiors.® In addition, as William H. Whyte, Jr., 
has observed, becoming a so-called “expert group member’’ is 
almost a “strategic necessity” for promotion in many large 
organizations.’® 

As has been noted, the evaluations of the hundred individuals 
analyzed here differed markedly from some of the conclusions 
reported in Dalton’s well-known empirical study. There was a 
majority agreement that certain informal factors which Dalton 
found to be positive influences on promotion in the particular 
plant he reported on in 1951 may presently be of relatively little 
significance for promotion generally, despite the fact that one or 
more of them may still be vital in a particular organization or 
community. Among these criteria are national origins (ethnicity), 
religion, political activity and affiliation, and membership in secret 
societies. The majority opinion in the present study was that much 
less discrimination on these bases occurs in the present than has 
occurred in the past. While Dalton listed these factors as being 
among the essential informal criteria for promotion in the plant 
he studied, the present study suggests that these specific informal 
criteria probably are of much more local than general importance. 

Apparently such factors as religion, ethnicity, race, possibly 
political affiliation, and membership in secret societies influence 
initial occupational choice and early career experiences more 
than they do subsequent promotion once the individual's career 


‘See Caplow, op. cit., pp. 68-73. Concerning conformity to group norms and its 
relation to status achievement, see also Roland J. Pellegrin, The Achievement of 
High Statuses and Leadership in the Small Group, Social Forces, 32 (1953), 13-14. 

“William H. Whyte, Jr., and the editors of Fortune, Is Anybody Listening? (New 
York, 1952), ch. xi. 
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has been finally launched. As we have shown elsewhere," the social 
origins and related background characteristics of the individual 
have a marked effect upon his occupational opportunities, choices, 
and initial placement. After the individual has either been 
excluded from or admitted to a particular occupation and demon- 
strated ability therein, however, such background characteristics 
obviously decline in significance. For example, dominant indi- 
viduals or groups in a bureaucracy can well afford not to discrim- 
inate against individuals with certain ethnic or religious back- 
grounds, provided that most persons with such backgrounds are 
disqualified from entering the occupation in the first place. In such 
cases individuals admitted from a disqualified group cannot 
become a serious threat to members of the dominant group. It is 
also interesting to speculate that the few individuals from a dis- 
qualified group who actually have been admitted to a selected 
occupational hierarchy are precisely those who are most like the 
members of the dominant group in their personal characteristics, 
that is, they are atypical of their groups of origin. Thus interpreted, 
as perceived by these particular executives and supervisors, the 
decline of discrimination as regards promotion because of personal 
background characteristics may reflect a spirit of spurious tolerance 
derived from an increasing emphasis on “human-relations minded- 
ness’ in a changing business and industrial society. 

In the present study there was majority agreement among the 
executives and supervisors concerning certain informal factors that 
tend to be most important in career advancement. These were: 
family social standing and connections; memberships in social and 
civic organizations; membership in professional organizations; 
recreational activities and hobbies; judicious consumption; 
influence of wives; the acquisition of the attitudes, values, and 
behavior patterns of successful superiors; the establishment 
of higher-level friendships; and the retaining of lower-level 
friendships. 

That family social standing and connections lead to favorable 
occupational opportunities frequently has been observed by stu- 
dents of business and industrial management. That top-level execu- 


“See the authors’ Executives and Supervisors: A Situational Theory of Differential 
Occupational Mobility, op. cit. 
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tive positions often are occupied by sons of upper-class families is 
a matter of popular knowledge, if for no other reason than that 
such individuals have had superior educational opportunities 
which especially prepare them for managerial careers. For example, 
Mabel Newcomer recently found that top-level business positions 
seemed to be occupied by sons of wealthy families in dispropor- 
tionately large numbers.?* She notes, however, that the advantages 
of such family background are declining in importance in large 
corporations. The evidence in the present study supports New- 
comer’s contention, since there was majority agreement that the 
influence of family social standing and connections tends to decline 
unless at least satisfactory ability is demonstrated. 

Increasingly also, active membership in high-level social and 
civic organizations and membership in professional organizations 
have become a role expection of the top-level executive and a role 
aspiration of the potential executive. Aileen Ross has discussed in 
some detail the relationships between the business career and 
philanthropic activities in community life.1* Other recent investi- 
gations also support the prevalence of such activities as a means of 
climbing the executive ladder. We have shown elsewhere that 
participation in high-level civic, social, and professional organiza- 
tions favorably influences career progress, despite the fact that 
such activities by some top-level executives may not be entirely 
voluntary but may even be a part of their regular duties.'* The 
junior executive may also further his career progress by outstand- 
ing performance in community organizations, thereby calling the 
attention of his superiors who control promotion to his leadership 
attributes while he also broadens his contacts and experiences and, 
in large organizations, emerges with the mark of a “comer” from 
the mass of “anonymous” bright young men. 

The findings of the present analysis were in accord with Dalton’s 
study with respect to the significance of two important informal 
factors in career achievement, namely, participation in specific 
out-plant activities and conformity with the social characteristics 

*See Mabel Newcomer, The Big Business Executive (New York, 1955), pp. 144-148. 

Aileen D. Ross, The Social Control of Philanthropy, American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 58 (1953), 451-460; and Philanthropic Activity and the Business Career, Social 
Forces, $2 (1954), 274-280. 

“See the authors’ Absentee-Owned Corporations, op. cit., pp. 416-418. 
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of the upper managerial strata who control promotions. The first 
of these informal factors has been discussed, but there are implica- 
tions in the second which may need elaboration. While the influ- 
ence of behavior displayed in recreational activities and hobbies, 
behavior associated with judicious consumption, and the behav- 
ioral influence of aspirants’ wives can be subsumed under the 
general factor of conformity to the social characteristics of the 
upper managerial strata, the specific factor of acquiring the atti- 
tudes, values, and behavior patterns of successful superiors is as 
much a “learning process’ as it is a “conforming process.” There 
was majority agreement in this study that the aspirant for pro- 
motion should be shrewd enough to reject undesirable attitudes, 
values, and behavior patterns in the process of selecting and acquir- 
ing desirable ones. This can be considered a process of social 
perception and learning. 

In addition, the related “‘pull-push” factors of acquiring higher- 
level friendships while retaining the loyalty of lower-level friends 
appear to be extremely important in avoiding the impersonal 
atmosphere of the large bureaucratic organization. As previously 
mentioned, Whyte has emphasized the importance of becoming 
a member of the so-called “expert group.’ Likewise, Mills has 
emphasized the importance of the “personality market” for dis- 
playing career potential.’° He has even suggested that the “new 
way” up the executive ladder is related to the aspirant’s ability to 
sell himself in a competitive personality market. There is evidence 
in the present study in support of Mills’s contentions. 

Only on the relative importance of the “clique-membership” 
and “fair-haired-boy” factors was there any significant amount of 
disagreement among the executives, although by contrast there was 
an almost unanimous agreement among the supervisors concerning 
the importance of these factors. Obviously, there was the flavor of 
“raspberries” in disdainful appraisals of these factors by several 
executives who had already achieved high status. Similarly, there 
was the flavor of “sour grapes” in the appraisals of several super- 
visors who had failed to achieve high status. Nevertheless, suffi- 


See Mills, op. cit., p. 264; see also his The Competitive Personality, Partisan 
Review, 13 (1946), 433-441. 
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cient evidence was developed to show that these two factors do 
operate very favorably in the career progress of many individuals 
in management, although they are likely to boomerang in some 
instances and cause certain individuals to lose out when dominant 
superiors who control promotion are replaced. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of the present analysis are in accord with Dalton’s 
well-known study of the apparently universal significance of two 
informal factors in bureaucratic promotion, namely, participation 
in off-the-job activities and conformity with the social characteris- 
tics of the upper managerial strata who control promotions. 
Activity in civic and social organizations is increasingly becoming a 
role expectation of executives, particularly since such activity 
provides advantageous job knowledge, develops social skills, and 
broadens social and business contacts. With regard to the second 
of these factors, it appears that taking cues from successful superiors 
in shrewdly selecting or rejecting attitudes, values, behavior pat- 
terns, and—indeed—personality characteristics, is almost essential 
for rapid promotion. 

It should be observed that informal criteria for promotion are 
most likely to be determining factors when specific formal criteria 
are indistinct. The increasing complexity of bureaucratic organi- 
zations and the proliferation of occupational roles make it more 
and more difficult to measure job performance in an objective and 
formal manner. In modern, “other-directed,” “human-relations- 
minded” bureaucracies the managerial job requires a wide range of 
“human relations” or social skills in addition to technical knowl- 
edge and administrative skills. Such complex job requirements 
make it increasingly difficult to measure objectively the formal 
criteria of merit and ability. Moreover, as the present study sug- 
gests the term “‘merit’’ itself is often vaguely defined; definition of 
the term “ability” often includes “sociability.”” Thus, as long as 
merit and ability are defined in terms of intangibles which are 
difficult to measure objectively, informal criteria—especially social 
conformity and congeniality—will probably tend to supplement or 
even replace formal criteria for bureaucratic promotion. 
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Standards of Faculty Tenure 


and Promotion: A Pure Theory 


Although personnel systems developed in business and government 
have been applied in the selection and promotion of university faculty, 
considerable disagreement exists as to the validity of the criterta used 
and the way they are applied. An attempt is made in this paper to use 
concepts developed in economics to indicate the probable results of 
the use of several alternative incentives in rewarding university profes- 
sors. Two basic activities, teaching and research-publication, are struc- 
tured into various incentive combinations, and the results of manipu- 
lating individual effort and skill are presented for each combination. 
Finally, an ideal reward system is posited, in terms of gaining the full 
benefits of specialization and maximizing the rationality of university 
expenditures for staff. 

The author is associate professor of economics in the University of 
Washington. 


IN RECENT years attempts have been made to apply personnel 
techniques developed in government and business to the selection 
of university staffs. The administrative elements of such programs 
have been worked out in great detail and often enjoy a wide degree 
of acceptance. This acceptance is not matched by acceptance of the 
choice of criteria used as a basis for incentives or by the manner of 
their application. 

The present paper is an attempt to apply to these special prob- 
lems some of the concepts developed by economists to explain how 
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individuals respond to economic pressures so as to integrate them- 
selves into our complex economy. In this way the results of alter- 
native criteria can be forecast, and, if there is agreement as to 
objectives, criteria for promotion and tenure may be isolated 
which can command widespread acceptance. The present paper 
will not investigate the serious technical problems involved in 
quantifying the various criteria. 


THE APPROACH 


Economists generally assume that people respond to income 
incentives. They define income broadly to include money income, 
respect of colleagues, personal security, job satisfaction, and so on. 
It has been observed often that the jobs which are most desirable 
on other grounds also tend to offer the highest salary, and, conse- 
quently, attention is usually focused upon this objective desider- 
atum, but in the following pages some explicit attention will be 
paid to the nonmonetary aspects of incentive. The fundamental 
explanatory principle will be that the money and money- 
equivalent incentives influence professorial behavior positively, 
that is to say, that the professor will seek to achieve higher money 
and money-equivalent income. 

Second, it will be assumed that there are a number of profes- 
sorial jobs to be done, notably teaching and research. Since research 
cannot be regarded as completed until it has become a part of 
academic literature, it will be designated below as “publication.” 
While administration, community service, participation in univer- 
sity government, and other elements are sometimes given weight, 
they will be ignored here in the interest of simplicity of presenta- 
tion. They could, however, be handled in the same way as these two 
and can be integrated into a multidimensional analysis if desired. 

Third, the findings of modern psychology as to the prevalence of 
individual differences will be taken into account. Essentially this 
means that it will be assumed that under the same pressures from 
incentives some people develop primarily along the lines of 
research, others primarily as teachers, and others in both directions. 

The remainder of this paper is divided into four sections. The 
first presents a formal treatment of all the possible types of scholars 
and scholarly development insofar as teaching and publication are 
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concerned. The second presents several of the different types of 
incentive combinations insofar as they relate to these two variables 
and analyzes the role of the university administration in influenc- 
ing these incentives. The third section analyzes the effects of the 
various incentive combinations upon the various types of scholarly 
development and upon the cost to the university of the alterna- 
tive systems. The fourth section offers conclusions. 


EQUAL-EFFORT LINES 


It is possible to represent several possible combinations of 
teaching and publication merit on a two-dimensional chart which 
has an implied third dimension. Figure | illustrates a semi-three- 


II 


TA 


2.5 5 


Figure 1. In this and all subsequent figures, teaching effectiveness is 
measured on the y (vertical) axis and research (or publication) activity 
upon the x axis. 


dimensional figure of this type. Teaching merit rated from zero 
to 10 is measured on the Y axis, publication merit on the X axis, 
and the effort required for each combination on the implied ver- 
tical axis. This particular surface implies that this individual can 
do either good teaching or good research but that he can become a 
superlative teacher as easily as he can become only a good research 
person. Indeed, the effort required of this person to achieve a 10 
in teaching will bring him to a level of only 5 in publication. With 
equal effort but by dividing his time differently he could also be 
5 in teaching and about 2.5 in publication, or any other combina- 
tion shown by line II. Each point on such lines, which will be called 
“equal-effort lines” henceforth, represents the culmination of an 
alternative line of development. 
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Figure 1 undoubtedly relates to an unrepresentative individual. 
All other possible types will be considered below, but, in general, 
efforts to improve publication will detract from teaching, and vice 
versa, at least in some part of the range of alternatives open to 
professors. 

Equal-effort lines are like the contour lines on a contour map in 
which the individual starts out in the hole at the origin, or near it, 
and ascends the slope from one level to the next toward better 
research and better teaching in some combination (including zero 
of one or the other). Normally a professor makes some division of 
his time between publication and teaching, and this will determine 
his path of development. As a rule, development over time could 
be expected to reveal both improved teaching and improved 
research. This does not contradict the assertion that teaching and 
research are substitutes throughout a wide range, since a different 
division of effort would yield different results as indicated by the 
equal-effort lines. Thus a given level of effort sustained for six 
years may carry a person from zero to one of the points on curve 
I, but if continued for twelve years it may carry him to some point 
on curve II. 

The professor may alter the course of his development to take 
advantage of hitherto unsuspected talents or abilities. But vacil- 
lation may reduce over-all development, as shown in Figure 2, 
where line OB illustrates a diverted path of development and OA 
represents a consistent path of development. 


Il 


Figure 2 


The “maps” in Figure 3 illustrate all possible general types of 
professors, so far as teaching and research are concerned. 
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Il 


Figure 3. Six general types of professors are illustrated here. 
They are: A, Specialist Teacher; B, Specialist Researcher; C, Specialist 
Ambivalent; D, Mixed, Teacher Dominant; E, Mixed, Research Domi- 
nant; and F, Mixed, Ambivalent. 

In figures 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, these types will be designated by letter 


only. 


The specialist teacher may be capable of very fine classroom 
performance, but that performance is not improved by engaging 
in research. Even if all effort is diverted to research, such a professor 
will produce so little that dismissal is likely on grounds of incom- 
petence. The reverse of these statements can be made for the 
specialist in research, as illustrated. A person who could be compe 
tent in either field but who must sacrifice some merit in one to 
achieve more in the other can be termed an ambivalent specialist, 
two types of which are illustrated in Figure 3 by lines I and II. 

In each of the mixed cases performance in one type of work 
is improved by performance in the other—up to some limit. In the 
teacher-dominant case the maximum teaching effectiveness is 
reached at a rather low level of publication performance, a per- 
formance which is capable of significant improvement but only at 
the cost of less effective teaching. In the research-dominant case 
peak publication occurs at a relatively low level of teaching effec- 
tiveness. While teaching can be significantly improved beyond 
that point, the improvement can occur only at the cost of less 
publishing activity. In the mixed ambivalent cases some publica- 
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tion is necessary for best teaching and some teaching is necessary for 
best research, but between these two limits one can be improved 
only at some loss of the other. 

It may not be proper to say that these cases are inclusive. It is 
certainly mathematically possible for the equal-effort curve to 
swing out away from the origin so that the more publication 
achieved as the result of a given effort devoted to research-plus- 
teaching, the better the teaching performance would be. Considera- 
tion of the time factor alone, however, suggests strongly that after 
some point has been reached, teaching and publication become 
substitute rather than complementary activities. It is to be empha- 
sized that this statement is in no way inconsistent with the idea 
that both teaching and research will improve if greater (or more 
prolonged) efforts are made to improve them both. This latter 
type of development is illustrated in Figure 2 by progress along 
line OA, as with more prolonged effort the professor moves from 
lower to higher equal-effort curves. The fact of substitutability 
or complementarity is shown by the slopes of the equal-effort 
curves, which indicate alternative results of alternative divisions of 


effort. 
REWARD CURVES 


Just as all possible types and combinations of professorial 
development can be illustrated by equal-effort curves of differing 
shapes, all types and combinations of incentives can be analyzed 
by “equal-incentive” curves. 

There are basically two types of reward curves—continuous and 
discontinuous. In the continuous type, excellence in teaching and 
excellence in publication are both rewarded according to some 
system of weights. In the extreme cases, the weight given one is 
zero. In the discontinuous type either some minimum level of 
performance is required in one, and beyond that point reward is 
related to the degree of effectiveness in the other, or some sort of 
double standard is used. The continuous cases will be considered 
first. 

Suppose that some given level of reward indicated by an index 
of 100 (which may be equal to, say, $10,000), is under considera- 
tion. Then it can be divided between reward for teaching effec- 
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tiveness and for research activity, according to the formula Y = 
TI, + PI,, where Y is the total reward, or income, T the index 
of teaching effectiveness, 7, the weight assigned to teaching effec- 
tiveness, P the index of publication activity, and J, the weight 
attached to publication. 

If J, and J, both carry a weight of 10, then the reward curve 
can be computed by assuming different values for T or P and 
calculating the corresponding value for P or T. All possible cases, 
where teaching effectiveness and publication activity are positive 
quantities, can be shown on a two-dimensional diagram. Each 
combination falls on a straight line that extends from 10 on the 
teaching scale and zero on the publication scale, through 5 on both 
scales, to 10 on the publication scale and zero on the teaching 
scale, as illustrated in Figure 4. Varying the level of reward pro- 


10 
Figure 4 


duces other reward lines parallel to the one iliustrated, while 
varying the relative weights produces lines of different slopes. In 
the extreme cases of zero weight for teaching and zero weight for 
publication, the reward lines become parallel to the axis repre- 
senting the zero weight activity, as illustrated in Figures 5A and 
5B. Discontinuous cases can be illustrated in a like manner. They 
are like those of 5A and 5B except that the reward line extends 
only part way to the axis and a minimum teaching level is required 


Figure 5A Figure 5B 
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at any level of publication activity. Thus if publication only is 
rewarded but some minimum level of teaching effectiveness is 
required as a sort of prerequisite, the reward line is as illustrated 
in Figure 6. In this case a teaching effectiveness of 2 is deemed 


5 10 
Figure 6 


necessary. This line shows that a certain reward is associated with 
a publication level of 5, providing teaching effectiveness of 2 or 
better is achieved. Publication activity better than 5 exceeds the 
requirements for this reward level and justifies higher rewards, 
as shown by the dotted lines, but better teaching is not so rewarded. 
A similar figure with horizontal reward lines would illustrate all 
cases where a certain level of publication activity was required but 
where rewards would follow improved teaching effectiveness. 
Another type of discontinuous case is illustrated in Figure 7. 
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Figure 7 


What this reward system does is to offer two unrelated incentive 
paths and encourage the professor to specialize either in teaching 
or in research. It can be called a ““double-standard”’ or “‘either-or” 
system. These two types of discontinuous cases can be combined 
by providing minima for either teaching and/or publication. 
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Diagrammatically, they can be illustrated by supposing that the 
equal-incentive line ran only from A through C to B, rather than 
all the way to the axes. 

One additional comment needs to be made in connection with 
the reward curves. As pointed out above, they do not consist solely 
of money income offered for different types of activity but also 
include money-equivalent incomes, some of which cannot be 
ignored. For example, it is undoubtedly true that a national repu- 
tation and the likelihood of offers and advancement in other insti- 
tutions are enhanced more by publication than by good teaching. 
Consequently, even if the institution rewards only teaching, the 
subjective reward line will indicate a degree of bias toward 
publication, and this bias can be expected to remain and accentu- 
ate any institutional weighting in favor of publication. Thus if 
the institutional weighting is even, the net effect after the pro- 
fessor has taken the long-run advantages of publication into 
account is likely to give the greater weight to publication, making 
the net weight favor publication. It may be objected that the 
stronger inclination in too many cases is toward sloth and that 
incentive to publish only balances the scales. But sloth is more 
likely to be the result of the lack of any application of performance 
standards (other than seniority or winsomeness) as incentives. 

EFFECTS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF REWARD CURVES 

The different reward systems can be expected to produce quite 
different balances among professorial activities. It will also affect 
the cost of retaining a staff of a given degree of over-all merit. We 
will consider first the effect of the different types of reward systems 
upon the kinds of professorial activities induced. Each reward 
system will be superimposed upon the equal-effort curve system 
appropriate for each type of professor. 

All Teaching 

Figure 8 indicates the effects of rewards based solely on teaching 
effectiveness. If each type of professor correctly ascertains that 
his income depends on teaching effectiveness and responds to 


this incentive, his path of development will be toward the point 
of tangency between the relevant equal-effort curve, since this is 
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the highest reward attainable. It is evident that this type of reward 
system encourages the highest level of teaching performance by 
each type of professor. This is ideal for the specialist teacher, 
because the highest reward line that can be reached with the 
amount of effort shown by the equal-effort curve coincides with 
the top teaching performance associated with that curve. Higher 
rewards can most easily be reached by greater (or continued) 
efforts in the same direction. On the other hand, under this system 
the specialist researcher will fail to hold his job, or, if the teach- 
ing standards are low enough, he will do at best a poor job of 
teaching at the expense or abandonment of substantial publishing 
activity. This is illustrated in Figure 8B. 


A Cc 


Figure 8 


Some publishing will be done even by those who respond to 
the all-teaching incentive. It will be done by the mixed teacher- 
dominant and mixed-ambivalent types, each of which finds its 
teaching improved by some publishing activity and publishes in 
order to improve teaching effectiveness. Ironically the mixed 
research-dominant type, in his efforts to improve teaching and 
respond to the income incentive, would abandon publication activ- 
ity entirely, as illustrated in Figure 8E, if he responded to the 
reward system of the school. Of course, a person of this type might 
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try instead to publish anyway in the hope of securing a position 


in another institution. 


All Publication 

The reaction of the various types of professors to reward systems 
that give maximum relative weight to publication is illustrated in 
Figure 9. Its results are analogous to those discussed above, except 


A Cc E 


Figure 9 


that in this case teaching is completely sacrificed to publication 
by the specialist teacher without getting good publication results 
and by the specialist researcher and the teacher-dominant mixed 
type with good publication results. Some moderately good teach- 
ing is done by the mixed-ambivalent and the research-dominant 
mixed groups, but only to the extent that it improves publication 
activity. As in the case of the other specialist types, the ambivalent 
specialist would take a radically altered path of development, but 
he does about as well in the research role as he might have done 
in the teaching role had he followed that path of development. 


Positive Weight to Both Teaching and Publication 


Figure 10 illustrates typical equilibrium positions for the six 
professorial types when both teaching and research are given con- 
stant weights. Depending upon the slope of the reward lines, 
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Figure 10 


specialization will be complete or nearly complete. In the cases 
shown each does a little of the antispecialist activity (called here 
antispecialist, since it is done at the cost of poorer performance 
of the activity done especially well), but a somewhat flatter reward 
line in Figure 10A and a somewhat steeper one in Figure 10B 
would produce pure teacher and pure publication activity respec- 
tively. A similar range of possibilities is present in the ambivalent- 
specialist type illustrated in Figure 10C. The dotted reward line 
illustrates a combination that would result in complete special- 
ization, the solid line one that would produce a division of effort. 

In the mixed cases the teacher-dominant type publishes some- 
what more than needed for maximum teaching effectiveness, but 
not much more. Likewise the research-dominant type teaches 
somewhat more effectively at some small cost to his publication 
record. The mixed-ambivalent type tends to divide his efforts about 
evenly between teaching and research if he maximizes his rewards. 


All Publication but Minimum Teaching 


Figure 11 illustrates the results of a reward system based upon 
the requirement of a minimum level of teaching effectiveness but 
otherwise with rewards scaled to publication activity. In such cases 
the specialist teacher is not likely to be employed; only the 
research-dominant and ambivalent-mixed types may do a better- 
than-minimum job of teaching, and they only in the event that 
the amount they find helpful to publication is greater than the 
required minimum. Corresponding conclusions apply to the 
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all-teaching-but-minimum-publication 
which is not illustrated here. 
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reward system, 
E 


The effects of double, or either-or, standards, is shown in Figure 
12. Such a standard provides a publications road and a teaching 
road to advancement. In practice it would probably be supple- 
mented by a weighted road, even though, as will be shown 
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presently, this would be costly to the university. This double- 
standard type of reward system encourages specialization. The 
teacher specializes in teaching, publishing that amount which 
contributes to his teaching effectiveness. The researcher specializes 
in research, teaching to the extent that he feels it improves his 
research. As will be seen below, there is a cost advantage to the 
university in this system. 

Only in the case of the ambivalent types is damage likely. Unless 
such a person is rather definitely oriented either to research or 
teaching, vacillation between them may cause him to suffer slower 
development. This is illustrated in Figures 13A and 13B by the 
bent lines from the origins. These figures indicate that while such 
types would have reached some point on the equal-effort line if 
they had made a consistent effort, each in fact reached only point 
A because of a change in the direction of his efforts. 


LY 


Figure 13A Figure 13B 


Effect of Type of Reward System on Staff Costs 

Figure 14 illustrates each of the reward systems discussed above 
where each involves the same cost to the university. Line AB shows 
the total sum spent to reward effective teaching. Line BC indi- 
cates the same total sum spent to reward publication activity. The 
diagonal AC shows the same total sum spent to reward any com- 
bination of teaching and publication, where the weights are held 
constant. The line joining ABC illustrates the same total allocated 
by the double standard; and points DBE indicate where a double 
standard is applied but where a minimum level of performance is 
required in both fields. 

It is obvious that if both teaching and research are essential 
functions, a system of rewards that is based solely on teaching 
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A 


Cc 
Figure 14 


merit or solely on research activity is unfortunate. Such a system 
does encourage the development of the specialty but at drastic 
costs, especially to those who, though poor at the rewarded func- 
tion, must concentrate all of their efforts there. 

Double-standard systems have, by comparison, considerable 
virtue. In most cases they tend to induce the highest levels of per- 
formance in both fields, with the result that the university gets 
much more for its money than under a single standard or a 
weighted standard. The mixed-ambivalent type of professor is, 
perhaps, not properly rewarded by the double-standard system. 
Since the system encourages specialization, the professor of this 
type who is quite good in several areas and is of a nonspecialist 
inclination may not be fully appreciated. But such nonspecialists 
are inevitably more expensive to the university than specialists, as 
Figure 15 shows. 

Figure 15 depicts the situation for a teacher-dominant professor 
in a double-standard situation and compares it to a weighted system 
and a pure research system. Under the double standard the pro- 
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fessor would be teaching at level OA and publishing at level OF, 
as he would if he had been rewarded for teaching alone. (Had an 
all-research reward system been used during his career he would 
have been teaching at zero and publishing at OE, presumably being 
rewarded in proportion to OE.) Line AC defines the range of 
weighted rewards which would cost the same acount of money, 
assuming that the weights placed on teaching and publication are 
constants. Since the equal-effort line lies to the right of AC at 
its peak, an appropriate reward under a weighted system for a 
performance on the illustrated equal-effort line would lie on 
line DG. This would involve the university in an additional out- 
lay of AD. One might call the quantity beyond OA a “surplus,” 
for no system of weights (where a positive one is assigned to both 
variables) would enable the university to get so much for an 
equivalent outlay of funds. 

These conclusions are subject to certain qualifications, depend- 
ing upon the interpretation of the indexes of publication and 
teaching merit, which must now be discussed if precision of mean- 
ing is to be conveyed. 

For present purposes, the indexes of merit have been conceived 
as ordinal only. Consequently the loss of, say, one unit of publica- 
tion merit from a high level (or indeed any other level) could not 
be regarded as commeasurable with one unit increase in teaching 
merit from a low (or any other) level. It has often been observed 
that a very high level of attainment in any line of endeavor requires 
disproportionate concentration of effort as well as exceptional skill, 
and further that the difference between champion and acceptable 
performance often turns on relatively small matters. Hence, in 
the argument for specialization which is based upon Figure 15, 
gains from low levels of performance have been disregarded while 
small gains at high levels of performance have been emphasized. 

Where an exceptional individual attains a high degree of pro- 
ficiency in two or more types of work, he is clearly more valuable 
to the university than is the person who does equally well in his 
specialty but less well in the other fields. Indeed, it may be wise 
for a university to encourage a professor of great talent in both 
fields to develop both proportionately rather than achieve his 
maximum in one or the other. Consequently, a set of weights which 
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places a high value on high levels of performance and low weights 
on low levels of performance is probably preferable to the discon- 
tinuous double-standard type illustrated by line ABC in Figure 
15. Such a line is illustrated in Figure 16. One disadvantage 


Figure 16 


of such a reward system would be the increased tendency toward 
a vacillating path of development on the part of the mixed- 
ambivalent types, ironically the very type this system is supposed 
to benefit. 

A few other points require mention. To the extent that esteem 
rests upon publication, the encouragement of publication either 
by an all-publication or a double-standard reward system will 
increase the opportunities of the staff and increase the cost of 
retaining the services of a staff of a given level of ability. Since such 
esteem and opportunities are almost always sought without pres- 
sure from the university itself, the university must take pains if 
it is to offer a balanced set of incentives to its staff. The bias will 
always be toward publication and against teaching unless the uni- 
versity at least keeps the path of advancement open to teachers. 
Failure to do this will result in poorer teaching and greater budg- 
etary cost, although there will be some increase in the publication 
activity. 

If the university is to encourage its staff to specialize along the 
lines indicated above, some steps in addition to the establishment 
of the appropriate reward system are indicated. Foremost is the 
reallocation of teaching and research assignments. Those special- 
izing in teaching might well be given heavier teaching loads and 
those specializing in research lighter ones. It may be that those 
whose research work is stimulated by some teaching would do 
better yet if they taught only during certain quarters (or semesters) 
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and worked full time at research during other quarters. A similar 
division of ume might be better for the teacher-dominant mixed 
type also. Certainly the practice of giving all professors the same 
teaching load and spreading it rather uniformly through the year 
is unsuitable to some professors. Similar statements can also be 
made in connection with the division of budgets for research and 
teaching assistants, materials and supplies, attendance at conven- 
tions, and so on. 

There is another type of problem which may be partially 
resolved by the use of a modified double-standard reward system. 
The task of measuring competence of teaching and the value of 
research is always complicated by problems of the relevance and 
importance of the subject matter. The fact that research must pass 
editorial boards may provide sufficient safeguards, but there is no 
equally mechanical way to test the content of teaching. One worth- 
while device would be to provide certain publication minima in 
the double-standard system, astillustrated in Figure 16. The teacher 
would then be required, if he were to advance, to engage in some 
publication activity and thus keep up with at least a part of the 
current work in his field. In the case of specialist teachers some 
reduction in teaching effectiveness would be expected, but this 
might be more than offset by assurance of the quality of content. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper an attempt has been made to analyze the effect 
of all possible types of reward systems upon each of the different 
types of professorial talent. The analysis has been stated in terms 
of teaching and publication activity, but it could just as well have 
been in terms of publication and community-service, administra- 
tive, or other activity. All of these could have been analyzed at once, 
for that matter, although the geometric approach would have 
become impossible after the third variable. But the general conclu- 
sion would have been the same—that it is economical to specialize 
and that each job would be done better by specialists drawn by the 
incentives of the reward system to engage in the alternative fields 
primarily to the extent that it improved them in their specialty. 

There are some parts of the university in which such specializa- 
tion has already occurred, and in which people are in fact rewarded 
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primarily, perhaps solely, in terms of their specialty. Adminis- 
trators most clearly fall in this group, but those in adult education 
and in the various institutes also tend to be in this situation. The 
pure theory of faculty standards for tenure and promotion strongly 
suggests that a similar encouragement of specialization will result 
in the best teaching staff and the best research staff for the least 
money. 
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Research Notes and Comments 


Comments on a General 


Theory of Administration 


THE June 1956 issue of the Administrative Science Quarterly included 
a suggestive essay entitled “Notes on a General Theory of Adminis- 
tration” by Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, then dean of the Graduate 
School of Business and Public Administration, Cornell University. In 
his introduction Litchfield said, “I hope that this essay will add several 
propositions which may bring us a little closer to a working theory of 
the nature of the administrative process.” He then enumerated certain 
deficiencies in existing theory and explained why a general theory 
would be desirable. The major points in his introductory argument 
are condensed below: 

The years since World War II have seen an unprecedented increase in our knowledge 
of selected aspects of administration. ..an acceleration of empirical investigation in 
the corporation, the government department, the hospital, the air wing, and other 
institutional settings...in group dynamics and human relations research. ..of 
operations research, game theory, cybernetics. ..communication theory. . .statistical 
theory and analysis and...new tools and new dimensions for decision-making 
activities. . .. 

Beyond the substantive value of these individual contributions lie two further 
considerations. . . . 

First...most of the new thought has come from the fields of mathematics, engi- 
neering, anthropology, sociology, or some one of the emerging behavioral sciences. .. . 
Second. ..these additions to our knowledge have been concerned with selected parts 
of administration and not with the whole. 

The last decade saw another development...the beginnings of a comprehensive 
theory of social action which might provide an over-all framework within which to 
develop a more specific theory of administration. 

...Associated disciplines are helping us to learn a great deal about portions of 
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the subject of administration [but]...until we know the process and its setting, we 
can neither effectively integrate new materials others give us nor orient Our process 


in a larger concept of social action. 


If we are lacking in comprehensive theory, we do at least have some thought which 
we may examine [although]. . .it has a number of inadequacies{:] 

[1] Our confusion of terminology makes it difficult to speak accurately...within any 
one field, let alone across fields and across cultures. 

[2] The most serious indictment which must be made of present thought is that it 
has failed to achieve a level of generalization enabling it to systematize and 
explain administrative phenomena which occur in related fields. ..[thus making] 
a general theory more difficult of attainment by developing separate schools in 
these fields in our universities. 

[3] Current thought fails. ..to accord a broad role to the variables in the adminis- 
trative process. 

[4] Our present thinking has a fractured quality about it....Parts of administration 
have concerned us more than the whole....In addition to knowing the parts we 
must understand the attributes and characteristics of administration as a totality. 

[5] Such theory as we do have is set forth in terms which lend themselves neither to 
empirical verification nor to critical theoretical analysis....There is little pros- 
pect that the study of administration will ever approach scientific stature unless 
we are able to so articulate our thought. 

... There are urgent reasons for the early development of at least a working 
theory of administration[:] 
First, it is virtually impossible to codify our existing knowledge without some 

conceptual framework within which to do so... . 

Second, a comprehensive theory is needed as a guide to research.... 
Finally, a tenable theory of administration could become an extremely useful 
guide to administrative behavior. 


Litchfield concluded his introduction as follows: 

Certainly this essay does not pretend to present a general theory of administration. 
It will attempt to set forth a series of working hypotheses or propositions which may 
provide at least the beginnings of a framework for a general theory of administra- 
tive action. They will serve their purpose best if they are used as targets for future 
effort. That they will provoke criticism one would expect. That they may prompt 
more constructive thought is what I earnestly hope. They are by no means com- 
plete, they are often less specific than they should be, and they are frequently less 
precise than I would wish. But whatever their imperfections, I suggest the following 
propositions. 

This invitation and challenge were our undoing. Between us we have 
had forty years of administrative experience in government, the mili- 
tary, politics, education, religion, civic agencies, business, and manage- 
ment consulting. After analyzing Litchfield’s propositions by outline, 
definition, and diagram, we thought it useful to raise several questions 
and to offer one or two suggestions. Our comments are directed almost 
exclusively toward Major Propositions one and two, since we found 
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ourselves in general agreement with Propositions three, four, and five. 
To provide a background that will enable the reader to follow our 
analysis more easily, a schematic diagram (Figure 1) of Litchfield’s 
general thesis is presented on page 240. An outline of this thesis follows. 


FIRST MAJOR PROPOSITION 


[he administrative process is a cycle of action which includes the following specific 
activities: 
\. Decision making 
Definition of the issue. 
Analysis of the existing situation. 
Calculation and delineation of alternatives. 
Deliberation. 
Choice. 
B. Programming 
Interpretation of choice into specific assigned course of action. 
C. Communicating 
Transmittal of program and necessary motivating factors for restricted pur- 
pose of the administrative process by 
Establishing the channels for intelligent data output. 
Establishing the channels for intelligent data input. 
Maintenance of these channels to assure continued adequacy. 
D. Controlling 
Establishing standards of performance; establishing norms for performance. 
Communication cycle for announcing performance standards and for com 
paring performance with standard “norm.” 
Enforcement of achievements. 
E. Reappraising 
Evaluation of original decision in light of imperfections in the original 
decision. 
Evaluation of program in light of changes, new facts, new strategies. 
Repeating steps A, B, C, D, if program strategy is entirely or partly changed. 


Minor propositions 

1. Decision making may be rational, deliberative, discretionary, purposive, or it 
may be irrational, habitual, obligatory, random, or any combination thereof. 
In its rational, deliberative, discretionary, purposive form, it is performed by 
means of the following subactivities: (a) definition, (b) analysis, (c) calculation, 
d) deliberation, and (e) choice. 

2. Decisions become guides to action after they have been interpreted in the form 
of specific programs. 

3. The effectiveness of a programmed decision will vary with the extent to which 
it is communicated to those of whom action is required 

4. Action required by a programmed and communicated decision is more nearly 
assured if standards of performance are established and enforced. 

5. Decisions are based upon facts, assumptions, and values which are subject to 
change. To retain their validity, decisions must therefore be reviewed and 


revised as rapidly as change occurs. 
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SECOND MAJOR PROPOSITION 
The administrative process functions in the areas of: 
A. Policy. 


B. Resources. 
C. Execution. 


Minor propositions 

1. Action in each functional cycle is accomplished by means of the action cycle 
previously described. 

2. Each function seeks a value which, when realized, is its contribution to the 
administrative process. 

3. Each function has distinctive characteristics which concern the application of 
the cycle to it. 

4. The functional areas of administration are integrally related to one another. 


THIRD MAJOR PROPOSITION 


The administrative process is carried on in the context of a larger system, the 
dimensions of which are: 

A. The administrative process itself. 

B. The individual performing the administrative process. 

C. The total enterprise within which the individual performs the process. 

D. The ecology within which the individual and the enterprise function. 


Minor propositions 

1. While constant in basic structure, the administrative process will vary in impor- 
tant aspects, depending upon the personality of the person performing it. 

2. While constant in basic structure, the administrative process will vary in impor- 
tant respects, depending upon the character of the total enterprise within 
which it is performed. 

3. While constant in basic structure, the administrative process will vary in impor- 
tant respects, depending upon the environment in which the individual and 
total enterprise function. 

4. The types of relationships existing among the three dimensions other than the 
administrative have an effect upon the administrative process. 


FOURTH MAJOR PROPOSITION 


Administration is the performance of the administrative process by an individual 
or a group in the context of an enterprise functioning in its environment. 


Minor propositions 
1. Administration as a totality has definable attributes, 
They are: 
It seeks to perpetuate itself. 
It seeks to preserve its internal well-being. 
It seeks to preserve itself vis-a-vis others. 
It seeks growth. 
2. The attributes of the totality of administration have significant effects upon 
administrative behavior. 
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FIFTH MAJOR PROPOSITION 


Administration and the administrative process occur in substantially the same gen- 
eralized form in industrial, commercial, civil, educational, military, and hospital 
organizations. 


The First Major Proposition states that the administrative process 
is “a cycle of action which includes the following specific activities. . . .” 
Litchfield himself questions the word “cycle” in subsequent discussion 
and suggests as a substitute the term “cycloid.” In our opinion the 
proposition would be more accurate if it said: “The administrative 
process is a progression of specific and general activities.” The limita- 
tions of the “cycle” concept, when used to describe the process of 
administration, are suggested by Newman, who states: “In actual opera- 
tion, the administrative cycles are, of course, no more regular than 
the so-called business cycle....In some situations the administrative 
process takes place in fairly clear separable steps... .Such a sharp sepa- 
ration of steps is more the exception than the rule, however.”! 

The important essentials with regard to decision making are superbly 
outlined in the first Minor Proposition. Particularly impressive is the 
insistence that where the consequences of an alternative are unknown 
they must be estimated. This fact, so well understood by the military, 
is often unappreciated by the businessman. 

Insofar as the five specific activities that make up the “cycle” are 
concerned, communicating differs substantially in its nature and func- 
tion from decision making, programming, controlling, and reapprais- 
ing. The latter four may be designated as specific activities that either 
appear or are indicated in abbreviated form with regularity in a pro 
gressive action. Communication, however, is quite different, since it 
appears before, after, and during each of the foregoing. It is a cohesive, 
magnetic force that contributes dynamic equilibrium to the other 
activities. Lawrence A. Appley says: 

Communication is that process whereby one person makes his ideas and feelings 
known to another. It is the primary means whereby one influences others... .That 
manager who understands that his job is to make things happen realizes that he 
can make them happen only as he is able to establish sound objectives and methods 
in communication with others and, through effective communication, lead them to 
play the important roles they must play....We must always keep in mind that 
communication is a valuable skill and part of management, that it runs through all 
the activities of management, and that its end objective is effective management.” 


In Litchfield’s subsequent discussion the unique and pervasive nature 


*William H. Newman, Administrative Action (New York, 1951), p. 16. 
*Lawrence A. Appley, Management in Action (New York, 1956), pp. 182-183. 
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of communicating appears to be overlooked or underestimated. For 
example, in the sentence, “Total group participation in decision mak- 
ing may eliminate much of communication,” it would seem more 
accurate to substitute the word “constitute” for the term “eliminate.” 

In explaining the third Minor Proposition regarding communication, 

Litchfield states: 
Communication in administration involves three primary responsibilities: first, the 
administrator must establish the channels, the methods and the opportunities for 
communicating with all of those above, below, and around him whose actions he 
would influence; second, he must establish channels and provide the opportunity for 
others to communicate with him; third, he must assure the existence of channels of 
communication among all those in the organization who must influence one another 
if the organization is to achieve its total objectives. 

In our opinion, however, there are four primary responsibilities 
instead of three. The first three require the establishment of channels, 
but the fourth and most important calls for the effective utilization 
of these channels and could be stated as follows: “The administrator 
must assure that channels are used to provide each person with the 
information he needs to perform his functions effectively.” In their 
chapter on communication, Learned, Ulrich, and Booz emphasize that 
the problem of getting all information needed to everyone who should have it to do 
his job properly is also an important one. It is complicated by the variety and tech- 
nical intricacy of the skills which must bear on a single business decision. Further- 
more, superiors should see that subordinate departments obtain information held 
by other departments, as well as information possessed by headquarters.* 
Communication is thus concerned with more than the means of com- 
munication: it also involves the process of communication. 

The fourth Minor Proposition states: “Action required by a program 
and communicated decision is more nearly assured if standards of per- 
formance are established and enforced.” It would be more meaningful 
to say, “The aims and objectives of a program and communicated 
decision are...’ This is because the desired result of administration is 
not action but accomplishment. Seckler-Hudson is even more specific: 
“The important concept to keep in mind is that the procedures and 
methods. . .are selected work ways to achieve policy goals... .The sys- 
tem of methods and procedures is. ..the route which leads from a felt 
need or purpose to the satisfaction of that purpose.”’4 

Many who would agree with the Second Major Proposition might 
take exception to the following explanatory remarks: 

*Executive Action (Boston, 1951), p. 103. 


4Cathryn Seckler-Hudson, Organization and Management: Theory and Practice 
(Washington, D.C., 1955), p. 10. 
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(1) “A ‘policy’ is the definition of those objectives which guide the 

actions of a whole enterprise or a significant portion thereof.” We sug- 
gest that “a policy is the definition of those principles and objectives 
...” Koontz and O’Donnell add this further light: 
Policies are likewise plans. They are general statements, or understandings, which 
guide or channel the thinking and action of subordinates in an enterprise or one 
of its departments. While a distinction has been drawn, largely for purposes of 
emphasis and clarification, between objectives and policies, it can be readily seen 
that enterprise objectives are policies, since they furnish the basic guide to thinking 
and action.® 

(2) “The resources of administration are four: people, money, author- 

ity and materials.”” Many claim these resources ought to be increased 
to five by the addition of “time” and perhaps to seven by also adding 
“will” and “facilities.” Peter F. Drucker, for example, says: 
There is one more major factor in every management problem, every decision, 
every action. ..time. Management always has to consider both the present and the 
long-range future. ...The time dimension is inherent in management because man- 
agement is concerned with decisions for action. And action is always aimed at 
results in the future.® 

(3) “Execution is a function of integration and synthesis which is 
intended to achieve a dynamic and total organism.” We would amend 
the latter part to read, “which is intended to accomplish desired results 
through a dynamic and total organism.” 

Greater clarity might be achieved if the second Minor Proposition 
under the Second Major Preposition used the term “functional area” 
instead of “function.” The second sentence of explanation says that 
the resource function seeks economy both in the sense of productivity 
and of frugality. Would it not be more precise to use the phrase “effec- 
tive utilization” instead of “economy”? The next sentence says, “Execu- 
tion seeks and is evaluated by the degree to which it achieves a state 
of dynamic coordination.” The sentence would be more meaningful 
if it read: “Execution seeks and is evaluated by the degree to which it 
accomplishes satisfactory results through dynamic leadership.” 

The last explanatory sentence in the foregoing series reads: 
“Together they constitute an organism whose direction is purposive 
and whose resources are productively and frugally employed.” We 
suggest that this be revised to say: “Together they attempt to achieve 


*Harold Koontz and Cyril O’Donnell, Principles of Management: An Analysis of 
Managerial Functions (New York, 1955), p. 432. 

*Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Management (New York, 1954), pp. 14-15. (Our 
italics.) 
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desired objectives through purposive direction and effective utilization 
of resources.” 

Finally, with due consideration for variations in terminology that 
tend to modify concepts and premises, we believe that the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Major Propositions are acceptable, subject to further 
development. 

EDWARD J. GREEN 
GOMER H. REDMOND 


Edward J. Green is executive assistant to the president of Westing- 
house Air Brake Company and vice-president of Westinghouse Air 
Brake International Corporation. 

Gomer H. Redmond is manager of methods and procedures for the 
Chrysler Corporation. He was formerly assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 
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Book Reviews 


Administrative Behavior: A Study of Decision-Making Processes in 
Administrative Organization. By Herbert Simon. 2d ed. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 259 pp. $5.00. 

Models of Man, Social and Rational. By Herbert Simon. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1957. 287 pp. $5.00. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in the ten years since Administrative 
Behavior first appeared, the volume has become, at least to social scien- 
tists, the most notable book on the science of administration. One may 
agree or disagree with it, like it or dislike it, find it exceptionally useful 
or utterly useless—and I do not doubt that all these points of view have 
their adherents—but one cannot ignore it. The new edition is a reprint 
of the old except for an illuminating thirty-page introduction by the 
author which seeks to clarify the argument of the book and to put 
it in the perspective of administrative theory and recent developments 
in the social sciences. Anyone who has already read Administrative 
Behavior will find it profitable to read the introduction to the new 
edition; and any reader of this journal who has not already read 
Administrative Behavior should seize the opportunity presented by 
this new edition to acquaint himself with this important work. 

If it was not arranged by deliberate planning, it is a stroke of very 
good luck that Models of Man appears at the same time, for in some 
respects this book is a companion volume—though a difficult com- 
panion it is at times. The contents are “Mathematical Essays on 
Rational Human Behavior in a Social Setting,” to quote one of the 
subtitles, and they consist entirely of articles by Simon that have already 
appeared in professional journals. Because the articles were originally 
published in an astonishing variety of places—‘thirteen journals, rep- 
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resenting statistics and all the social sciences save anthropology’’—it is 
doubtful that all but the most dedicated followers of Simon's works 
will have seen a very great number of them. I thought I had kept 
track of his writing fairly closely, but I had seen only seven of the 
essays, and I found it advantageous to reread those in the context of 
the others. For there is a good deal more unity here than one might 
suppose: as Simon says in the preface, “When these essays are viewed 
in juxtaposition, it can be seen that all of them are concerned with 
laying foundations for a science of man that will accommodate com- 
fortably his dual nature as a social and as a rational animal.” 

In Administrative Behavior Simon sought to create the basis for a 
scientific theory of administrative organization. This was by no means 
a novel aim; indeed, a great many of Simon’s predecessors wrote or 
talked about the “science of administration” as if it were already here 
and very nearly on a par with physics or chemistry. In one of his most 
devastating chapters Simon cut these claims to shreds by a sober exami- 
nation of some of the then-accepted “principles of administration.” 
3ut his aim was not merely destructive, for he destroyed in order to 
create, Administrative Behavior stood out and still stands out from 
its predecessors as a landmark. 

For one thing, although it had been conventional to invoke the 
canons of “science” in administrative theory, Simon was probably the 
first to bring to his analysis a thorough understanding of the philosophy 
of modern science. In addition, he stood foursquare on the basic prin- 
ciples of logical positivism. One aspect of this commitment was a con- 
viction that ethical statements and factual statements could be sharply 
separated, at least in principle, and in laying the groundwork for 
administrative theory Simon was motivated by a determination to 
maintain a sharp line between fact and ethics. An appendix to Admin- 
istrative Behavior entitled “What Is an Administrative Science?” still 
remains a model of clarity in the exposition of this point of view. 

Moreover, being acutely aware of the differences in the essential 
characteristics of factual and ethical propositions, Simon was able to 
build this distinction into his own theory. For the concept at the center 
of his theory is “decision making.” An actor—whether an individual 
or an organization—makes decisions on the basis of certain beliefs or 
assumptions, which Simon calls the “premises” of a decision. These 
premises are essentially of two kinds, namely fact premises, or assump- 
tions about the way the world behaves, and value premises, or 
assumptions about the desirability of different goals. If one can con- 
trol the premises on which an individual or organization acts, one 
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can control the decisions. And Administrative Theory is an explora- 
tion of what is required in order to control the premises of a decision. 

Simon is also set off from his predecessors by his passion for rigor. 
The natural development of this passion is, of course, an interest in 
mathematics, and it is no accident that Simon has been increasingly 
moved to express himself in mathematical models, as the second of 
the two volumes under review amply demonstrates. When he wishes 
to do so, however, he can express himself in a lively, lucid, and vigorous 
prose style; and fortunately for his nonmathematical audience he often 
chooses to do so. (Administrative Behavior, which contains no mathe- 
matics at all, paradoxically is not the best representative of his prose 
style, but it is clear and straightforward, if not lively.) 

One reflection of Simon’s concern for rigor is his preoccupation with 
concepts and terms. A very large part of Administrative Behavior repre- 
sents a search for clear and workable terms, concepts, and frames of 
reference for the study of administration. This function of clarification 
may prove to be the most lasting contribution of his Administrative 
Behavior, for although the work does contain an empirical theory 
about administrative organization, the theory is at such a high level 
of generality that its utility as a predictive theory is rather limited. 
But as Simon points out: 

Before a science can develop principles, it must possess concepts....The first task 
of administrative theory is to develop a set of concepts that will permit the descrip 
tion, in terms relevant to the theory, of administrative situations. The concepts, to 
be scientifically useful, must be operational; that is, their meanings must correspond 
to empirically observable facts or situations [Administrative Behavior, p. 37]. 
Certainly no one writing today in administrative theory can afford to 
employ terms like rationality, efficiency. authority, power, equilibrium, 
identification, and causation without first investigating what Simon has 
to say on these matters. 

Perhaps what sets Simon’s work off most markedly, however, is the 
broad swath it cuts through the social sciences. It is not unusual to 
find that a man who spreads himself over several disciplines is ama- 
teurish in all of them. This is not the case with Simon, however, whose 
work manages to command the attention and respect of administrative 
theorists, political scientists, econometricians, and psychologists. 

This breadth is demonstrated in his handling of the problem of 
rationality in organizations, where Simon deliberately takes up a 
ground between two extreme positions. On the one side there is the 
completely rational man of economic theory, who had a twin—a more 
weak-minded twin, to be sure, but nonetheless a twin—in some of the 
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older works in administrative theory. Simon not only rejects rational 
economic man and rational administrative man, but he also avoids 
the temptations offered by theories of games and statistical decisions, 
which he regards as “fundamentally wrongheaded” in their approach 
to the problem of rational choice 

in precisely the same way that classical economic theory is wrong—in assuming that 
rational choice is choice among objectively given alternatives with objectively given 
consequences that reflect accurately all the complexities of the real world [Models 


of Man, p. 202]. 


On the other side: 

We have those tendencies in social psychology traceable to Freud that try to reduce 
all cognition to affect....The past generation of behavioral scientists has been busy, 
following Freud, showing that people aren’t nearly as rational as they thought them- 
selves to be. Perhaps the next generation is going to have to show that they are 
far more rational than we now describe them as being—but with a rationality less 
grandiose than that proclaimed by economics [Introduction to Administrative 
Behavior, 2d ed., p. xxiii]. 

Simon’s “organization man” as he emerges in Administrative Behav- 
ior and even more clearly in Models of Man is, then, social man, not eco- 
nomic man. Unlike economic man, to whom an organization is always 
purely instrumental, organization man finds at least some of his satis- 
factions in organizational life itself. Unlike economic man and his 
cousins in administrative theory, game theory, and statistical-decision 
theory, organization man is not completely rational; his rationality is 
“bounded,” but it is by no means absent. Moreover, organization man 
is not a true maximizer. He is—to use Simon’s term—a “‘satisficer’’; 
he does not strive for optimal solutions—he strives for satisfactory ones. 
It may be that to “satisfice” is only a special case of maximizing; but in 
concentrating upon the principle of “bounded rationality,” Simon, 
it seems clear to me, is on the right path. “The capacity of the human 
mind for formulating and solving complex problems is very small 
compared with the size of the problems whose solution is required for 
objectively rational behavior in the real world—or even for a reason- 
able approximation to such objective rationality” (Models of Man, p. 
198). Surely this is true. 

The characteristics of Simon’s organization man as they were first 
sketched in Administrative Behavior and as they are now more fully 
(if more abstractly) portrayed in Models of Man are the lineaments of 
a recognizably real human being. It is a fair bet that a fight for sur- 
vival within the social sciences that deal with human organizations will 
take place among economic man, rational administrative man, game- 
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theory man, Freud’s irrational somatic man, and Simon’s organizational 
man. It is a good bet that organizational man and his cousins will give 
the others a whale of a beating. 

Rosert A. DAHL 


Yale University 


Bureaucracy and Society in Modern Egypt: A Study of the Higher Civil 
Service. By Morroe Berger. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957. 231 pp. $4.75. 

This is a timely and valuable contribution to the growing literature 
on the administrative process in societies other than Western. It is 
essentially an empirical study, utilizing historical, comparative, and 
statistical techniques to obtain insight into the nature of the higher 
civil service of contemporary Egypt. 

The principal research technique employed was a questionnaire sur- 
vey involving the background and attitudes of 249 Egyptian civil 
servants. The survey was limited to the three grades directly below 
the highest in the following four ministries: Agriculture; Education 
(excluding classroom teachers); Finance and Economy; and Municipal 
and Rural Affairs. Politically “sensitive” ministries such as Foreign 
Affairs, Interior, and War were ruled out of the survey. The reasoning 
behind this selection of agencies is not fully explained, and we have 
no indication of the extent to which the resulting picture of the Egyp- 
tian bureaucracy has been influenced by this selectivity. 

Of the respondents to the questionnaire, 15.3 per cent were classified 
as administrative employees and 84.7 per cent as technical. The prac 
tical difference between administrators and technicians is not made 
clear, although the author detected a noticeable difference between 
the two groups in their orientation to two sets of values, respectively 
termed bureaucratic and professional. The administrators seemed more 
oriented toward hierarchial authority, whereas the technicians tended 
to be more individualistic and were oriented toward the norms and 
principles of their professions. 

Although the author has drawn certain generalizations from the 
accumulated evidence, he has in most cases identified the variable ele- 
ments in the data that may qualify conclusions. He has not generalized 
beyond what his evidence supports. The presently unanswerable ques- 
tion is the extent to which the limited generalizations of this study 
are applicable to the entire higher civil service of Egypt. 
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The author has drawn comparisons with other governmental 
bureaucracies, and his research technique would be quite applicable 
to other governmental systems. Testing the analytic validity of this 
particular questionnaire and its development as a tool of general 
applicability to public bureaucracies would be a significant contribu- 
tion to the comparative study of administration. A second contribution 
growing out of this and simliar studies would be a clearer indication of 
the requirements and limitations of statistical analysis as a means to 
understanding the complex, contradictory, and evolving nature of 
human social organization as it functions in the manner commonly 
called “administrative.” The value of a study of this kind derives only 
in part from its own quality. Its value increases in proportion to the 
increase of comparable studies affording a more adequate basis for 
generalization and for testing of hypotheses than can be obtained on 
the basis of the limited scope of any single study. 

The findings of the author would not surprise any perceptive direct 
observer of government in Egypt or throughout the Middle East. Many 
of the generalizations drawn in this study correspond to the contem- 
poraneous observations of this reviewer in Turkey as well as in Egypt. 
Unfortunately the methods, or perhaps the extent, of analysis applied 
to bureaucracies has not gone thus far much beyond confirming or 
qualifying in detail the substance of knowledge common among 
thoughtful observers. Nevertheless this corrective or confirming func- 
tion is important in systematizing what we already know and clearing 
the way for a more penetrating type of research that will attempt 
to ascertain the why as well as the what of bureaucracy and the 
administrative process. 

It is difficult to combine in one monograph a methodological treatise 
and a discussion of substantive ideas and concepts and in addition to 
obtain a smooth, integrated presentation. Preoccupation with method, 
particularly in Chapter III, “The Background of the Higher Civil 
Servants Today,” encumbers description of the bureaucracy. Emphasis 
is often upon the method by which findings were ascertained rather 
than on the results of the inquiry. The substance of the argument could 
indeed be much more clearly and readily reached without compelling 
the reader to run a methodological obstacle course. The author has 
partly alleviated this difficulty by summaries of findings at the end of 
each of the chapters. Relegation of more of the methodological content 
to the appendix would have made for more effective presentation of 
ideas, in the judgment of this reviewer. Probably most readers will find 
the major value of this book in the more general commentaries and 
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summary statements of the author. The following passage is an 
illustration: 

The administrative problems of many non-Western areas today are the result of 
changing values: the penetration of Western notions of efficiency and loyalty in 
government, and the persistence of personal, familial, and communal loyalties in 
the population from which the administration is recruited. Anomalies are bound 
to follow when the formal governmental structure is based upon the expectation 
of responsibility to a remote abstraction called the government or the administration, 
while the responsibilities that are meaningful to the people are to friends (including 
political associates), relatives, and others, in their personal roles rather than as 
citizens or civil servants or elected officials. 

It is to this very broad and yet very fundamental problem of chang- 
ing and conflicting values that the most meaningful research will be 
directed. Morroe Berger has provided a point of departure for a more 
comprehensive and more basic study of the evolution of government 
administration in Egypt than was possible within the limitations of the 
present study. A massive research effort of a more fundamental sort is 
urgently needed now. For out of these transitions under way through- 
out most of Asia and Africa and much of Latin America will come 
developments affecting the political future of a large part of the world. 


LYNTON K. CALDWELL 


Professor of Government, Indiana University 
and former Co-Director 
Public Administration Institute for Turkey and the Middle East 


The Civil Service: Some Human Aspects. By Frank Dunnill. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 226 pp. $4.25. 

Students of administrative behavior can most profitably read this 
volume by treating it as an extended, structured interview with a 
candid, intelligent British civil servant, not much over forty but with 
a full twenty years of firsthand experience in the clerical and executive 
classes. About half the work deals with how British civil servants have 
been recruited, deployed, conditioned, and weaned to philosophic views 
of their proper place in the somewhat cluttered scheme of things. The 
character of bureaucratic relationships with politicians, lawyers, jour- 
nalists, representatives of organized interests, and other citizens both 
influential and otherwise rounds out the book. As a source of fruitful 
hypotheses for rigorous empirical research, Dunnill’s volume is a sub- 
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stantial contribution; for the purposes that prompted him to write it, 
the work has the kind of indeterminate validity that depends on the 
insider’s experience, intelligence, objectivity, and candor. 

The author could hardly have been more noncommittal about his 
personal history. Fortunately, Professor W. J. M. MacKenzie, reviewing 
this book in another journal, gives us the bare minimum needed to 
evaluate the authority of his descriptions and the significance of his 
views. Dunnill apparently entered the service straight from school in 
the 1930s. By 1950, after experience in several departments but none 
in defense nor (probably) any of the “production” or “economic” agen- 
cies, he was on a lower rung of the executive class, working in the 
Ministry of Education. A year later he rose to Assistant Principal in the 
General Register Office; by 1956 he is a Principal in the Colonial Office. 

The author’s reticence suggests that he wants his analysis to stand 
or fall on its own merits and not by reference to his perspective or the 
way in which it was acquired. Yet much of his book is about the per- 
spectives of modal types of bureaucrats and how their views were 
formed. It seems important, therefore, to characterize his talents and 
personality as they emerge from the book itself. The stamp of a civil 
servant schooled in writing official memoranda is there on every page; 
the watermarks of bureaucratic bias against untidiness, against too 
many new tasks and too many youngsters who have not yet “come to 
grips with life...or with the service” can occasionally be seen. The 
whole book suggests that a fine but sometimes slightly fussy intelligence 
is at work. 

Taking up the composition of the clerical, executive, and adminis- 
trative services in turn, he shows the extent to which war and its after- 
math have filled all levels by “a new kind of patronage, operated. . . 
from within the service” and have produced a service with a scarcity of 
middle-aged practitioners and with an attenuated link to the British 
school system. This attention to what the recent history of recruit- 
ment and deployment presents as given lays the basis for his central 
thesis. If nothing is done to modify the prevailing processes by which 
bureaucrats are conditioned to their lot and by which ever-increasing, 
ever-more-varied work loads are coped with, “‘a period of stagnation, 
not unlike that between the wars, would almost certainly set in within 
the next five or ten years.” 

What Dunnill sees as needed is not mere effort. “One of the greatest 
difficulties. ..is that so many...are such good triers. They will face 
tasks of appalling complexity. ..and make some show of performing 
them.” Nor are the recruitment and deployment trends favoring people 
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whose personalities are already malformed. “Most people. ..would 
rather grasp a job and do it well than grope for the answers all the 
time and do things badly.” 

What must be dealt with are the consequences of bureaucratic con- 
ditioning. H. E. Dale called the official creed of the higher adminis- 
trative class one of “stoical realism”; add to that Dunnill’s “involuntary 
inertia” for the clericals, “dogged quietism” for the older executives, 
and “restless self-confidence” plus immaturity for the new young men. 
From many angles he delineates the process by which the administrative 
environment, as functionally and historically structured, is internalized 
to form the character which is the mode at each civil-service level. 
Nor is the relevant environment restricted to intramural patterns; the 
shaping of bureaucratic types by contacts with parliamentary and legal 
processes and with the organized and unorganized public is described 
with incisive skill. The distinctive problems created by welfare services 
are highlighted effectively. Some of the other novel and rewarding 
angles explored include the effects on administrative realities of typing 
pools, of the misuse of English grammar by clients, and of the manda- 
tory character of regulations promulgated by higher-ups on those even 
a single bureaucratic step below. 

To evaluate these chapters we have to understand what feeds Dun- 
nill’s light. Much depends upon his past plights and predicaments as 
a civil servant. What he recounts happened to him, or before his eyes. 
Yet much of the thesis he advances is to the effect that bureaucratic 
routines dull and blunt one’s perspective. It hardly helps that, so far 
as his own career goes, he hides his own light under a bushel. 

DwalINE MARVICK 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Factors in Effective Administration. By Charles E. Summer, Jr. New 
York: Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, 1956. 286 
pp. $3.25. 

The timing of this book is most propitious. Unquestionably there is 
ferment among the leading schools of business administration. One of 
the central focuses of this ferment relates to the place of administration 
or management in the curriculum. Should there be a separate course 
in administration, or should the courses in the various functional fields 
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(such as marketing and production) include emphasis on the adminis- 
trative phases, or should there be both? There is an even more basic 
question: What are the factors involved in administrative effectiveness? 
The present volume attempts to illumine this question for both busi- 
nessmen and the universities. It does not, however, purport to be a 
curriculum study. It deals only with courses in “administration in 
general,” because thus, in the words of the author, “our purposes could 
be achieved with the moderate resources at hand, and with far less 
than the vast effort involved in a curriculum study.” Although there 
is some divergence of opinion, there appears to be more or less of a 
consensus that time factors lead to one or more separate courses in 
administration. In addition, “If too much administration is packed 
into functional courses...the business schools might fall into the 
dilemma faced today by some of the teachers’ colleges, that is, there is 
danger of imparting too much method and not enough substance.” 

In his attempt to deal with the question of the factors involved in 
administrative effectiveness, the author uses the following classification: 
(1) knowledge, (2) attitudinal factors, and (3) ability factors. In a 
diagram on page 10 of the Introduction, the author presents seventeen 
“components” under these headings. The author states that he “does 
not attempt to speculate on the relationship among the three charac- 
teristics,” which may suggest a potentially fruitful assignment for a 
follow-up article by the author or another person of wide experience 
in this field. 

Twenty leading university schools of business or public administra- 
tion were selected for study, and 107 persons at these schools “who 
study and perform research in the fields of administration” were inter- 
viewed. The book deals with eighty-seven courses “which are not 
oriented to particular functions or operations, or to any particular 
type of business.” Of the persons interviewed, 60 per cent have been 
involved in “significant amounts of consulting or research in real- 
world organizations,” and 17 per cent have occupied responsible, full- 
time middle-, upper-, and/or top-management posts. 

Administration is related to most of the other courses in schools ot 
business and contains elements drawn from “many traditional fields of 
learning—philosophy, psychology, sociology, mathematics, economics, 
and traces from such far removed fields as biology.” General adminis- 
tration is established as a rapidly emerging field—at least in the cur- 
ricula of educational institutions. It is reported that over half of the 
courses studied have been installed since 1950 and about three-fourths 
since 1945. 
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As to the educational philosophy governing these courses, Summer 

makes a bold statement which ought to be given widespread 
consideration: 
In the education or training of administrators, we must not only admit but 
emphasize that the objective is not primarily scholarship and knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge. Faculties at schools of business have, at times, been somewhat 
sensitive to the feeling of faculties in more traditional departments of universities 
on this score....The truth of the matter is that training of administrators is 
different from classical education. 

In discussing the diversity of knowledge in administration, the 
author identifies the following broad areas and approaches: 

Organizational behavior 

The processes of administration 

Quantitative administration 

Social responsibility 

Human relations 

Decision-making methodology 
Emphasizing that “diversity is a healthy sign, since creativity comes 
parceled out to different brains in different forms,” he asserts that 
“there is...an implicit warning that everyone bears the responsibility 
for at least a familiarity with other points of view, and as open a mind 
as it is possible for a man to have who has devoted his energies to one 
approach.” 

One of the most forceful interpretative portions of this book is 
covered under the heading: “There Is No Formula—There Is No 
Single Answer.” Summer believes that students would have a better 
understanding of what is necessary to be effective if this were made 
more explicit. He points out that “maybe there are useful analytical 
frameworks in some areas but no predictive knowledge. Or there may 
be useful predictive knowledge but no methodological guides.” He also 
asks: “If there is no best answer, are not some better than others?” In 
answer, Summer quotes Professor Shapiro of M.L.T.: 


The end product of any science is a set of relationships or principles, and this 
should be our goal in administration or management. At the present time, the 
confidence limits, or degree of assurance, of our principles are very wide indeed— 
so wide, that a school cannot be operated on principles and produce true under- 
standing on the part of students. However, it is the responsibility of the school to 
seek for progress in development of valid principles. 


There are still numerous points of view as to what is involved in 
administrative effectiveness. Among these are emphases on human 
behavior, on the technical operations of the organization, on quantita- 
tive measurements of inputs and outputs of effort and product, on the 
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so-called clinical or situational approach stressing attitudes and abil- 
ities, and on the use of general administrative knowledge to develop 
and supplement attitudes and abilities. Summer sets for himself a 
goal of presenting “a balanced view of these approaches to see how 
they are related to one another and how they relate to effectiveness in 
general,” and he sticks well to his knitting, wisely disclaiming any 
judgment of the approaches as a “mission” of this work. In his own 
words, “Administration is so complex that there is likely to be ‘truth’ 
in all approaches.” 

Brief summaries are presented covering “knowledge in administra- 
tion” as follows: 

1. Knowledge of the Process of Administration 
. The Integrated Functional Viewpoint 
. Knowledge of Organizational Behavior 
. Knowledge in Human Relations 
. The Social Integration Viewpoint 
. Knowledge of Decision-Making Methodology 
. Knowledge of Quantitative Approaches to Decision-Making 
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summary of administrative attitudes appears on page 54 as follows, 
ith five or six subheadings under each of the major headings: 

1. General Attitudes of the Administrator 

2. Intellectual and Creative Attitudes of Decision-Making 

3. Attitudes of Effective Human Relations 

4. Attitudes toward Social Responsibility of the Administrator 


V 


=. 


The ability factors are discussed under four headings: (1) skill, (2) art, 
(3) judgment, and (4) wisdom. 

Appendix I to this volume is entitled: ‘““Case Methods.”’ Such methods 
are used in one form or another at all of the universities studied. 
Summer points out that unfortunately many people speak of the case 
method as a single entity when in reality there are many. For his 
purposes the value of the case approach is in its requiring the trainee 
to “do something which a ‘real’ administrator must do—to practice a 
thought process or practice an action which is the same as or akin to 
that involved in the real practice of administration.” In some of the 
futile arguments on the case method there is an assumption that the 
importance of knowledge is ignored. In fact, this cannot occur in an 
absolute sense. 

In view of the common belief that colleges and universities fail to 
develop adequately the communication abilities of their students 
(including students of business administration), the following statement 
is of interest: 

Eighteen of the courses studied aim at developing an ability in administrative 
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report writing. Almost all of these depend on developing a writing art, that is, 
only in a few cases is there much application of knowledge of written communica 


tion concepts and methods. 


Summer goes on to Say: 

Repeated practice in written presentation of case solution is the most frequently 
used means of developing administrative writing abilities. Term-paper-type research 
reports are also thought by many people to be an important method. Perhaps the 
latter method is not quite as effective if the emphasis is on ability to attain brevity 
and to concentrate om required action. Individual counseling is used in almost 
every course to the extent that time permits. 

A portion of the book which may prove highly valuable as raw 
material for further study in this field is Appendix III, where forty- 
four sample interview reports on individual courses offered at eighteen 
universities are presented. 

THoMAS H. CARROLL 
Vice-President 
The Ford Foundation 


Economic Institutions and Human Welfare. By John Mauzice Clark. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 285 pp. $5.50. 

Professor Clark’s forte has always been the bringing to bear of com- 
mon sense (in the heightened form known as wisdom) upon matters 
that other people usually visualize and discuss in terms of dichotomous 
extremes, or in oversimplifying technical jargons, or from biased one- 
sided viewpoints, or in terms of clichés that have the authority only 
of mental habit. In this book, he once more displays his talents in con- 
siderable measure, in introducing some calm, considered judgment 
into an area in which such judgment is very sorely needed indeed. 

The book is a collection of essays published originally between the 
years 1940 and 1955 and presented here in somewhat revised form. 
The principal themes running through these essays deal with the 
relationship of the “economic process” to the values, the hopes, the 
expectations, the weaknesses, and the perils of mankind in the twen- 
tieth century. Professor Clark addresses himself to such questions as: 
What do we and what should we, as individuals and as a nation, expect 
from our economic system? How well do our present institutional 
arrangements serve these ends? If current changes in the making will 
continue on their course, how well will they serve tomorrow? Toward 
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which of the alternate directions of economic evolution shall we exert 
our efforts? What sort of an economic ideology is a “sensible” one for 
the United States today? 

With respect to the first of these questions, Professor Clark points out 
forcefully that the economy is far from being merely the single-purpose 
goods-supplying instrument that the neoclassical analysis often depicts 
it to be. It is so very much interwoven with all the various aspects of our 
lives that the economic process to a large degree determines our ability 
to gratify all of the following wants: a large and growing supply of 
purchasable goods and services, health, security from physical injury, 
security of economic income, security of income in case of accident or 
illness or old age, satisfactory human relationships on the job, develop- 
ment of our creative capacities, the opportunity to excel, the oppor- 
tunity for adventure, the maintenance of personal freedom, and many 
others. 

The great problem is, of course, so to arrange the economic institu- 
tions and economic codes of behavior of our society that the above 
gratifications are accessible to almost all of us and that at the same 
time we also enjoy, to an ever-growing extent, the political freedoms 
that must be our first concern. It is in discussing these arrangements 
that Professor Clark’s nondogmatic level-headedness is most clearly 
in evidence. 

Unless very careful and explicit provisions are made to the contrary, 
Clark points out, the various values enumerated above can very easily 
come into conflict with one another. And, in any of the most frequently 
advocated “pure” economic systems, the conflict is almost certain to 
occur. Some of these systems sacrifice welfare (in several of its aspects); 
others sacrifice freedom. What is needed, instead, is a “serviceable 
economy”; one that avoids doctrinaire extremes and that makes a 
continuing “reasonable” adjustment to the various demands that are 
placed upon it. It would be an economy, for example, whose “natural 
state is one of uneasy balance between private and community action” 
(p. 110). And always, “the dominant consideration is that the economic 
system is an instrumentality, not a fetish. As such, it should be our 
servant, not our master; and it should be judged by the degree to which 
it contributes to ends that the people as a whole can properly approve” 
(p. 245). Thus in our economy we can find important and desirable 
roles for the government as well as for the private individual, for 
big business as well as for small business, for labor unions as well as 
for completely “free” markets. They all can become parts of a workable 
over-all system. When this attitude is put into effect, Clark believes, 
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then welfare and freedom both are attainable and maintainable. One 
imperative, however, should be obeyed: the general framework of the 
system must be one of democracy and of economic freedom (including 
“business freedom”’). ““While business liberty can and must be restricted 
[to prevent abuses], it seems overwhelmingly probable that it cannot 
be wiped out, or restricted beyond its power to maintain a healthy 
existence, without wiping out also true personal liberty in all the 
more important senses’’ (p. 75). 

In his Chapter VII, Clark describes in a positive way the required 
characteristics of a “serviceable economy.” Throughout the book, also, 
he stresses the necessity of a serviceable code of ethics for the operation 
of such an economy. 

It seems likely that Professor Clark will be able to command a wide 
assent for his views among reasonable people. But he will have done 
so not through logical rigor or empirical conclusiveness—he makes 
little attempt at either of these—but rather by the evident “sensible- 
ness” of what he says. Even while nodding his agreement with Clark, 
the reader may well be left wishing that he had a method for making 
genuinely sure (at least as sure as such things can ever be in this world) 
of what is “correct” and of what is “incorrect” in this area. He may 
become strongly conscious of the distressing fact that, as yet, there is 
very little we really “know” about economic systems qua systems and 
that we are still very far even from being able to specify an effective 
procedure for establishing firm conclusions about them. Such readers— 
and this reviewer is one of them—should regard Professor Clark’s 
work as a challenge: to try to follow up his maturity of attitude with 
a corresponding maturity of scientific method, in the dispassionate, 
open-minded, and rigorous further study of this vitally important 
problem area. 

SIDNEY SCHOEFFLER 
Marketing Services Division 
General Electric Company 
New York, New York 


Law and the Structures of Social Action. By Kenneth S. Carlston. 
The London Institute of World Affairs. London: Stevens and Sons 
Ltd.; New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 273 pp. $5.50. 
The apparent technical autonomy of legal doctrine, and the no less 

apparent dependence of such doctrine on a social context, raises ever- 
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intriguing but elusive problems for the social scientist. This book is 
another attempt to state some basic connections between law and 
society, with emphasis on human organization as a controlling concept. 
The result is a rewarding addition to the literature of legal realism. 
Its main contribution lies in a fairly concrete analysis of specific prob- 
lems; the attempt at theoretical clarification is less successful. 

An introductory chapter views law as rooted in orderly social 
behavior, facilitating cooperative effort and controlling deviant action. 
This discussion includes some conceptual treatment of “authority” 
and “value” along lines suggested by Max Weber, Herbert Simon, and 
Talcott Parsons. The relevance for jurisprudence is not worked out 
in much detail, but there are many useful comments. Thus the author 
points out that 
the solution of disputes can be reached by no simple and automatic application of 
such concepts or values as power, respect, enlightenment, and the like. Very con- 
crete behaviour is here involved—negligent injury, appropriation of property, trade 
mark infringement and the rest. This particular behavior...must be evaluated 
against desired specific norms conducing to the efficiency and maintenance of the 
group and organisational life of the society of which they are a part. The problem 
is one of mechanics, of the conservation of energy, protection against frustration 
of purpose and aggression. No abstract formulas or values will solve these disputes 
[p- 23]. 

This approach reflects the emphasis in legal realism on law as a dis- 
pute-settling mechanism, an instrument of social efficiency. Well and 
good. But there should also be a closer analysis of the role of law as 
a bearer of cultural values and the effect of this function on the 
governance of institutions. Legal realism nicely complements the 
modern view of organizations as functionally coordinated systems of 
human effort, oriented to survival, internal harmony, and efficiency. 
But it shares with that perspective a certain unfortunate narrowness, 
particularly a tendency to overemphasize means and to neglect ends. 

Substantively, the main theme of the book is the adaptation of law 
to the emergence of corporate groups within society. A brief review 
of primitive law and Anglo-Saxon legal history offers some background, 
followed by an attempt to reformulate the concept of “the state” in 
behaviorist terms. Power, sovereignty, and law are based upon, and 
in turn affect, the group structure of society. This view, it is maintained, 
invites examination of 
the problems of group identification and loyalty, the intensification of group values 
in their members, the problems of multiple-group membership and resulting con- 
flict, and many other problems which are today the central task of government, 
notably in the labour and trade union field. We can in this setting then classify 
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the relevant law-norms as fiction or fact, and determine the extent to which they 
are related to the real social problems and forces involved [p. 62]. 

The realist theme is pursued in an analysis of law in the external 
relations of groups, with emphasis on the creative and transforming 
role of negotiation. ‘““Negotiation looks to the creation of continuing 
relationships between persons, including ‘juristic’ persons or organisa- 
tions, law to the preservation of these relationships” (p. 127). General- 
izations of this sort are somewhat slippery, since law often provides a 
device for breaking relations at a predictable cost while negotiation 
maintains them despite legal avenues of disruption. This ambiguity 
points up the need to specify conditions and variables more closely, 
but the discussion is rewarding nonetheless. 

Two detailed and closely reasoned chapters deal with international 
law and the control of monopoly. These are in effect case studies 
exemplifying the author’s general approach. In working out a behav- 
ioral view of international law Carlston emphasizes the need to break 
away from received concepts of sovereignty. The behavior of both 
public and private corporate bodies cuts across national lines, and law 
to regulate this behavior should be sought in the working arrange- 
ments that have actually developed. The significance of specialized 
international agencies for the development of world order is under- 
lined. Throughout, the discussion emphasizes the need to found law 
in the needs and possibilities of actual experience. It might be argued, 
however, that the sense of national identity also reflects actual experi- 
ence and is no less legitimate, on that ground, as a source of law. 
Nationalism may be in some sense anachronistic, but its force is 
something more than a wrongheaded attachment to nonoperational 
fictions about sovereignty. 

The discussion of legislation and judicial interpretation in the 
antitrust field also stresses the need to view business enterprise in 
realisic terms, “free from static concepts.” Thus “if the corporate insti- 
tution be conceived of not as an entity or personality but as a system 
of relationships, the problem of power itself can be handled by the 
law and the law can expand beyond the domain of abuse of power to 
which it hitherto has been principally confined” (p. 200). Some of the 
implications of a formalist approach in the antitrust area are spelled 
out in detail. 

A concluding chapter deals with “The Individual within the Organ- 
isation.”” As cooperative systems, organizations create “living law,” 
and this process, so necessary to the functioning of the enterprise, 
should not be frustrated by divisive concepts of labor-management 
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conflict or by formal interpretations of reciprocal obligations as merely 
contractual. The development of civil-service protections in France 
and in international agencies is reviewed briefly, and French labor 
law is characterized as “a system which is strongly authoritarian in 
character, with reliance on legislation rather than contract as a means of 
control, but in which the trend is toward increased organisational 
autonomy and resort to contract” (p. 257). Carlston evidently sees this 
striving toward autonomy as a basic civilizing process in which the 
task of law is “to direct organisational activity toward public ends 
without at the same time exerting such pressures that frustration 
supplants significance in organisational life.” 

In the preface to his Functions of the Executive, Chester Barnard 
noted his appreciation of Ehrlich’s work in the sociology of law, 
especially the view that the source of law is largely found in the condi- 
tions of organized group life. The present volume strengthens the view 
that to understand legal developments, and to anticipate them, we must 
probe the changing characteristics of organizations within each signifi- 
cant sphere of life. These changes lie at the heart of major shifts in 
policy, both within the enterprise and in the treatment of it by the 
larger polity. 

While the general realistic perspective exemplified here is clearly 
valuable, it is less clear that the language and posture of organization 
theory contributes very much to the analysis. I believe that if all refer- 
ences to “organization,” “social action,” and similar terms were 
omitted and more conventional terms substituted, little if anything 
would be lost from this work. I say this sadly, because I share the hope 
that a theory (or philosophy) of organization can help us to new 
insights and fresh perspectives. This conclusion underlines the impor- 
tance of giving over some of our resources to a greater refinement of 
what we should expect from “theory” and what its proper uses 
should be. 

PHILIP SELZNICK 
Professor of Sociology 
University of California, Berkeley 


Processes of Organization. By Robert S. Weiss. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Institute for Social Research, 1956. 117 pp. $3.00. 
This book is a research report describing processes of organization in 

a Bureau of Government Research, an agency of the federal govern- 
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ment whose objective is to sponsor research of potential relevance 
to national defense. The organization has been in existence five years 
and has a staff of 176 persons in administrative and scientific positions 
and 80 more in clerical positions. This study covers the administrative 
and scientific sections only. These sections are staffed with both military 
and civilian employees, all of whom report to a military officer who 
serves as director. Research projects are evaluated and, if approved, 
pass through a chain of command starting with the scientific adminis- 
trator, then on to the branch head, the division head, and finally the 
director of scientific operations. 

The object of this study is to identify basic processes which must 
exist in any organization. The author begins with a framework of the 
large-scale organization as a social form which specifies the following 
parts: offices, functional activities, an organizational goal, and a struc- 
ture, i.e., a stable system of coordinate relationships. The structure 
is conceived as performing three basic processes: (1) allocation, (2) 
adaptation, and (3) coordination. 

Allocation refers to division of responsibility for particular func- 
tional activities to particular members of the organization; adaptation 
refers to the problem of acceptance of responsibility by members of the 
organization; and coordination refers to the direction of functional 
activities of the members of the organization. The methods by which 
these problems are solved are characterized as the processes of organiza- 
tion. The assumption is made that the problems of allocation, adapta- 
tion, and coordination are continuous and that any breakdown in 
the way they are met would be disastrous. 

Data was secured by intensive interviewing of all the relevant mem- 
bers of the organization. Some thirty-one open-ended questions were 
utilized. Interviews were recorded verbatim. Later the data were 
reduced to quantitative equivalents for punched-card manipulation. 
Some of the findings that are of special interest include the following: 

1. Both military and civilian employees adapt with a minimum of 
confusion and conflict to the work of the bureau. 

2. Most of the work involves implementing, policy making, and 
informational activities. 

3. Women of scientific training are assigned to service (routine) 
tasks more often than men of equivalent training. The fact of being a 
woman is a legitimizing attribute. 

4. Of sixteen job characteristics which scientific administrators said 
they wanted, the item which elicited highest agreement was “full use 
of abilities.” 
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5. Seven of ten dissatisfied scientific administrators have little or no 
identification with the organization. They are working for salary only. 
The dissatisfied seem first to fight; later, conflict may give way to with- 
drawal or adaptability. 

6. The administrative section which deals with problems that do 
not change much over time utilizes formal processes of coordination. 
This means that action follows a formal chain of accountability. The 
section responds slowly to a demand for new coordinative relationships, 
but it responds predictably. 

7. The scientific section which deals with novel tasks requiring new 
coordinate relationships utilizes more informal contacts and acts with 
more flexibility. In attaining flexibility, however, it loses a measure of 
accountability. Decisions become delayed and_ blocked. 

8. These two bases for coordination—formal, involving the hier- 
archic, and informal, involving individual initiative—lead to different 
processes. The first rests on authority and scheduled response to it; the 
second requires commonality of goal, identification with the group, 
a desire to do a good job, and the achievement of consensus through 
a give-and-take process of ordinary interaction. 

When this study is viewed in its entirety, it is a contribution to a 
structural-functional analysis of the organization. The structural aspects 
of allocation and coordination are so well identified that certain func- 
tional characteristics can be linked with them. The process of adapta- 
tion is described largely as a functional end product, but the structure 
of authority can be observed as a very important conditioning factor. 
The dictum that structure tends to condition function can be validated 
at many points. The inclusion of two major sections, the administrative 
and scientific, affords a comparative design. If the author had realized 
in advance the possibilities in such a design he might have utilized 
it to make more rigorous tests of certain relationships. The study, as it 
stands, reflects an exploratory approach. No hypotheses were developed 
(explicitly), and no sociometric scales were employed. Judged in the 
light of the research purpose, however, the study is suggestive and will 
be valuable to others seeking to analyze work organizations. There are 
Statistical tests of certain variables shown by various tables, and there 
is a rather complete description of the matrix analysis used in analyzing 
sociometric data on interaction. The questionnaire is available in the 
appendix. 

DELBERT C. MILLER 
Professor of Sociology 
Pennsylvania State University 
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Some Potentialities of Experimental Jurisprudence as a New Branch 
of Social Science. By Frederick K. Beutel. Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1957. 440 pp. $6.00. 


Professor Beutel, who teaches jurisprudence at the University of 
Nebraska Law School, is a legal realist. He has written a self-consciously 
iconoclastic book, in which he makes it quite clear that he is also a 
pragmatist, an empiricist, and a quantifier of facts. Above all, this 
makes him (according to his own lights) a scientist, and therefore of 
the breed which shall inherit the earth—if this has not already come 
to pass. He writes about law enforcement, an area of public adminis- 
tration which is conspicuous for the neglect which has been visited 
upon it by political scientists and, to a lesser extent, by other social 
scientists as well. But this is not primarily a study of judicial adminis- 
tration, for courts appear in the role of only one (and by no means the 
most important) of the agencies of government and society which are 
concerned with the translation of legal norms into patterns of behavior 
which reflects the law only “as seen through a glass darkly.” 

Beutel is not a man who dallies with ephemera, and he goes back to 

first principles for the model after which the theoretical apparatus 
of his book is patterned. The natural sciences, rather than the social 
sciences, provide the wellsprings for the conceptual framework 
(although not for the specific methodological techniques) of experi- 
mental jurisprudence. According to Beutel, there is a 
need to re-examine the basic postulates of social control in general and of the legal 
system in particular in the light of what science in all its aspects has to offer. Medieval 
conceptions should no longer be allowed to govern those who live in a modern 
scientific era. Jurisprudential science ought to be developed at least along the lines 
of a descriptive science and...it contains distinct potentialities of enlargement into 
a complete experimental science [p. 12]. 
The objective of experimental jurisprudence is “to develop by research 
and experiment the jural laws controlling such social phenomena” as 
“the effectiveness of statutes as actually enforced to accomplish the 
purpose for which they were enacted” (p. 189). 

This is no matter to be taken lightly. ““The totalitarian legal organiza- 
tion is a reality. It is capable of direction for good as well as for evil. 
The use of laws, therefore, as a means of control of experiments in 
social science is further developed than a mere dream” (p. 13). The 
world is the oyster of the experimental jurist, and society is his dish. 
The eight steps which constitute the essence of his method are stated 
as ought propositions (pp. 18-19) which purport to direct the labors 
of the experimental jurist (hereinafter referred to as “E.J.”) to a 
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measurement of the “efficiency” of any law in particular. “After a law 
has had a fair trial and failed to achieve its [sic] purpose, it should be 
discarded like an unworkable hypothesis” (p. 53). Implicit in the 
preceding imperative is an unbounded optimism and faith in scientism 
that is more characteristic of earlier centuries than of what one may 
read in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. Beutel tells his reader that 
when Newton sought the reason for a falling apple, or medical sciences began to 


concentrate upon the cause and cure of a specific disease such as smallpox, the 
glorious development of natural science was on its way [p. 19]. 


Looking far into the future, it may be predicted that the methods of legally directed 
thought control may eventually take over the direction and control of what some 
now call human values and that this power may be turned to scientific purposes. 
If this is to be accomplished, it should be along the lines of Experimental Juris- 
prudence. When this is done, there will no longer be any basis for the belief that 
social science is impossible because it contains no elements of control such as those 
found in physical sciences. The means of social control by law are now developing 
and increasing all about us. Mankind may soon be required to make the choice 
whether these powers are to be exercised for greed, lust and caprice of individuals or 
are to be used in the scientific advancement of the race [p. 51]. 


In the meantime 


if lawmakers and jurists will give up their preconceived notions of ultimate truth, 
good, value and the like, they can work steadily to create an apparatus of Experi- 
mental Jurisprudence. This, of course, will demand an extensive change in our 
attitude toward what may now be regarded by some as fundamental values. It may 
eventually require an extensive reorganization of the present forms of government 


[p- 55]. 

Professor Beutel is on the side of the angels (experts), and he has 
little patience with or faith in the wisdom of such demonstrably incom- 
petent policy makers as politicians generally, legislative assemblies in 
particular, or the electorate whose frequently mistaken wishes these 
inexpert lawmakers tend to represent. Quite accurately he observes that 
“the police are occasionally dominated by the underworld, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the railroads, and the labor boards 
by the unions or the employers, depending upon which is the socially 
stronger at the moment” (pp. 27-28). But this fact “premise” leads 
him to the conclusion, in his following sentence, that “this haphazard 
governmental experimentation might be brought to an end under a 
regime of scientific jurisprudential study” (p. 28). The chances of such 
success would be greatest if the relation of the E.J. to the government 
were that described in Beutel’s third or ideal category, in which “the 
experimental jurist himself might be in control of the lawmaking 
process” (p. 64). The E.J. would not fare too badly in such a Brave 
New World because 
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a more complicated person is certain to have greater wants than a simple individual, 
and his combined interests as a whole will therefore weigh heavier in the scientific 
scale than those of a less complicated (less intelligent, if you will) individual. Thus 
a scientist needs and demands very expensive and intricate materials to do his work 
while the simple (less intelligent) individual may need only food and clothing, 
which the scientist also needs [p. 54]. 

The parenthetical appositions are Professor Beutel’s. There is no 
internal evidence in the book which suggests that Professor Beutel is 
familiar with Harold Laski’s ““The Limitations of the Expert.” 

Physics has its Boyle’s Law: economics has its Gresham’s Law; and 
experimental jurisprudence has its jural laws. Five jural laws are 
postulated (pp. 392-402); and, indeed, Jural Law V (“Where there is 
competition between governmental units in law enforcement, that 
unit which most effectively meets the actual wants of the people 
governed tends to replace the less efficient, in spite of constitutional or 
legal limits to the contrary”) seems expressly to contradict Gresham's 
Law, as the author points out (p. 401). Thus far, the greatest contribu- 
tion toward the formulation of such jural laws has come from such 
genuine experts as traffic engineers; the assistance of courts, law schools, 
and law professors has been very limited (pp. 132-136). 

For all the author’s penchant for realism, there is a curious flavor of 

political naiveté which permeates the book. Frequently this stems from 
the author’s passion for having the experts on top, not on tap (p. 134). 
In some instances, this seems to betoken little more than a parochial 
perspective: “A city, for example, may and often does demand a city 
manager form of government, or a state a unicameral legislature, as an 
end in itself rather than as a means of meeting certain needs” (p. 
47). Now, begging the question whether the people of Nebraska 
“demanded” the establishment of a unicameral state legislature two 
decades ago, it is patent that no other state has even flirted with the 
notion of following Nebraska’s example. In other instances, an over- 
riding faith in rationality appears to be the catalytic agent: 
In the past, whatever may have been the manner in which revolutions have been 
brought about, whether political or by the force of arms, the leaders of the following 
reconstruction have often adopted schemes of government already at hand....Would 
it not be safer, therefore, when inevitable political upsets occur for the new leaders 
to have at hand enlightened theories of law and government carefully worked out by 
rational experimental processes rather than be left to rely on the speculation of 
cloistered philosophers or the mad dreams of imprisoned fanatics? [pp. 31-32] 

As may already be apparent, for a scientific book this one contains 
a great deal of impassioned language. A comparison of the reports 


*Harper’s Magazine, 162 (Dec. 1930), 101-110. 
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of the two Hoover Commissions, for instance, leads the author to the 
conclusion that “the first report was a triumph for the methods of 
Experimental Jurisprudence, the second a tragedy of substituting 
personal ‘values’ for scientifically determined facts” (p. 164). Some 
readers of the first Hoover Commission's report on the General Manage- 
ment of the Executive Branch may well entertain doubts concerning 
the scientific basis for the theory of administrative organization therein 
expounded; others might question whether the report on Medical 
Activities represents a triumph of science. Beutel’s researches also have 
led him, it would appear, to the rediscovery of some old truths, such 
as the necessity for bureaucracy in the service state (p. 396, n. 57) and 
the greater efficiency of the federal government than of rural local 
governments (p. 402, n. 71). The latter notion impels him to suggest 
the non sequitur that, if other studies should confirm his findings in 
this regard, “it may cast serious doubts upon the commonly held tenet 
of political theory that the preservation of local government is one 
of the important ends of politics” (:bid.). Many political scientists, 
at least, would be surprised to learn that the tenability of the grass-roots 
theory hinges upon the presumed superior administrative efficiency 
of township governments. Some readers may also be troubled by the 
suggestion that “for the true meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and its history,” they should consult the magnum opus of Professor 
William Crosskey (p. 71, n. 16). 

About half of Beutel’s work is devoted to the exposition of his 
theories and the remaining half (Chapters VI, IX, X, and XI) to a 
description and analysis of his attempts to apply his theories in pilot 
studies that he and his students have conducted in such fields as traffic 
control, city planning, and, particularly, bad-check laws and their non- 
enforcement. There is some first-rate material in these chapters which 
make the book more than well worth reading. If other researchers may 
be encouraged to adopt Beutel’s methods—apart from his theories—to 
attempt similar empirical studies in other areas of law administration, 
our understanding of actual governmental processes will be greatly 
enhanced, and the literature of this aspect of public administration 
will be much enriched. Nor would it be fair to Beutel to leave the 
impression that he is merely what is sometimes termed a “barefoot 
empiricist.”” As he himself has pointed out: 

Judicial statistics, like other statistics, are impressive, but their gathering is too 
tedious and expensive to be scientifically fruitful if the only purpose in their 
collection is assembling facts. Legal institutions are so complicated that they will 


yield a myriad of factual information for statistical study which has no particular 
significance unless correlated to a problem-solving technique. . . . Unless fact-gathering 
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is carefully directed to problem-solving, it can be a quagmire into which endless 
labor can be sunk without appreciable results” [p. 113]. 

Perhaps this attempt demonstrates that accepted social-science research 
techniques can be fruitfully applied to the study of law-enforcement 
problems without the necessity of turning 1957 into 1984. 

GLENDON A. SCHUBERT, JR. 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Michigan State University 
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The American Businessman at the Turn of the Century. Marian V. 
Sears. The Business History Review, 30 (1956), 382-443. Available 
from the Editor, 217 Baker Library, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Massachusetts. $10.00 annually. 


This analysis of the attitudes and preoccupations of businessmen 
in the year 1900 is based upon a study of the general business literature 
of that period, including trad. journals; commercial newspapers; 
annual reports and other special reports to stockholders; books by, for, 
and about businessmen; and testimony before the Industrial Com- 
mission. The author suggests that there are some surprising parallels 
with the concerns of businessmen today; the business community at 
the turn of the century was preoccupied with the merger movement, 
labor agitation, shifting distribution patterns, trade-association activity, 
new financial techniques, public relations, and new concepts of admin- 
istrative structure. Of particular interest are the controversies that arose 
over early capital financing procedures, the controls sought by trade 
associations over competition and over labor, and the widespread con- 
cern over the institutionalization of research and development. 


Applying Management Principles to Public Welfare Administration. 
J. E. Baldwin. The Social Service Review, 31 (March 1957), 63-73. 
Available from The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. Single copy, $2.25. 

This article illustrates the way in which some of the emerging con- 
cepts in business management may prove helpful to public-welfare 
administrators. Mr. Baldwin notes at the outset that many concepts in 
the social-welfare field have been borrowed by industry in the past; 
among them are the emphasis upon committee work and the psychologi- 
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cal and sociological techniques used in the analysis of executive 
development. 

Excessive accountability which has resulted in voluminous paper 
work and an overemphasis upon the case record and the lack of a clearly 
defined objective are among the difficulties that the author feels can 
be alleviated through a more careful study of current trends in business 
management by those in the public-welfare field. A logical allocation of 
organizational responsibilities and a well-defined role of leadership in 
public-welfare agencies might also contribute to more effective man- 
agement in those institutions. 


Delegation in Local Government. Peter G. Richards. London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1956. 184 pp. Available from The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. $4.50. 
Modern Acts of Parliament concerned with education, town and 

country planning, and civil defense have provided that administrative 

responsibility for these services be shared by several local authorities in 

Great Britain, including the county and district councils. This sharing 

of responsibility for administration can be achieved through any one 

or combination of six statutory means; the author analyzes one of 
these means, delegation, which, although not new, has come to be 
increasingly important in recent years. 

The book outlines the history of delegation since the establishment 
of the county councils in 1888 and describes the use of delegated respon- 
sibility in the administration of a wide range of local-authority services. 
Careful attention is given to the reasons for its extensive growth in 
recent years and the benefits which have been derived from this joint 
use of the separate qualities of larger and smaller local authorities 
in the administration of various governmental services. 


Emerging Conflicts in the Doctrines of Public Administration. Herbert 
Kaufman. The American Political Science Review, 50 (1956), 
1057-1074. Available from the Executive Director, The American 
Political Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $2.50. 

This paper suggests that American administrative institutions have 
been organized and operated largely in pursuit of three political 
values: representativeness, neutral competence, and executive leader- 
ship. Each of these values has been dominant in a different period of 
our history, and the shift from one to another generally appears to 
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be a consequence of administrative difficulties management has encoun- 
tered just prior to the change. Kaufman is primarily concerned with 
the fact that the courses of action represented by the contemporary 
values of neutral competence and executive leadership appear to be 
contradictory and that commitments by political theorists to these 
incompatible values are beginning to produce gulfs in the realm of 
ideas and confusion in proposals for governmental action. 


An Evaluation of a Supervisory Selection Program. Herbert H. Meyer. 
Personnel Psychology, 9 (1956), 499-513. Available from Personnel 
Psychology, Inc., Business Office, Mount Royal and Guilford 
Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single copy, $2.00. 


A follow-up validity study made of a formal supervisory selection 
program which included a battery of tests, an intensive interview, and 
a carefully obtained performance appraisal is reported in this article. 
In a comparison of the evaluation results of candidates for supervision 
with their subsequent on-the-job success as supervisors, those candi- 
dates who had been evaluated under this program achieved significantly 
higher performance ratings than those who had not been so carefully 
evaluated before selection. It was also found that certain of the selection 
tests showed a significantly higher correlation with subsequent job 
performance ratings than did the results of the selection interview and 
the superior’s ratings of candidates’ potential for upgrading. Attitude 
surveys taken among both candidates evaluated and management 
personnel who utilized the program revealed that a substantial majority 
reacted favorably to the use of a systematic selection program of this 


kind. 


Factor Analysis of Rated Supervisory Behavior. Darrell E. Roach. 
Personnel Psychology, 9 (1956), 487-498. Available from Personnel 
Psychology, Inc., Business Office, Mount Royal and Guilford Ave- 
nues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single copy, $2.00. 


The results of a study to determine the independent characteristics 
of the behavior of first-line supervisors in their daily job performance 
are here reported. Fifteen factors emerged as being of primary impor- 
tance from an analysis of a 390-item check-list questionnaire concerning 
the characteristics of first-line supervisors completed by their superiors. 
Since the important traits of the supervisors appear to be largely in 
the personality and attitudinal area, the researchers conclude that good 
selection practices may be more important than training and develop- 
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ment. They suggest that personality tests and self-description forms 
may be among the most useful techniques in selecting supervisors and 
in determining which profiles of traits are best suited for certain types 
of supervisory positions. This latter problem is suggested as being an 
area where further research may prove valuable to selection-and- 


placement people. 


The Group in Political Science. Charles B. Hagan. In Life, Language, 
Law: Essays in Honor of Arthur F. Bentley. Edited by Richard W. 
Taylor. Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 109-124. Available from 
The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. $4.50. 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest a descriptive system which 
may prove useful as a theoretical frame of reference for political 
scientists. In its simplest form Professor Hagan’s description of the 
area of legitimate concern for political analysts states that values are 
authoritatively allocated in society through a process of group conflict. 
He discusses the role which the group plays in political analysis and 
delineates the characteristics of the group upon which the science of 
politics is based. The size of the group, the intensity of its activity, and 
the organizational, cohesive, and leadership techniques employed by 
the group are among the important areas of analysis for the political 
scientist. The author is careful to make clear that for the student of 
politics the group is seen as the setting for human activity rather than 
as an explanatory device in the study of government. 


Human Relations Research in Large Organizations: II. Edited by 
Robert L. Kahn, Floyd C. Mann, and Stanley Seashore. A complete 
issue of The Journal of Social Issues, no. 2, 12 (1956). 69 pp. Avail- 
able from the Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New 
York. Single copy, $1.25. 


This publication consists of seven papers written by staff members 
of the Human Relations Program at the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center illustrating the kind of research that is being conducted 
at the center and some of the results of these studies. The first two 
articles reporting the results of exploratory research describe some of 
the intraorganizational social effects caused by the introduction of 
advanced automation into an electrical generating plant. Eugene 
Jacobsen reports on a study of a national voluntary organization and 
its tendencies toward greater institutionalization which led him to 
formulate a kind of genetic cycle for organizations, a notion that may 
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be helpful in guiding future research efforts on the problem of 
organization. 

Research on scientific organizations is the basis for papers on the 
factors influencing the creativity of scientists and on leadership patterns 
in large research organizations. Problems in the measurement of pro- 
ductivity and in the exercise of control over organizational activity 
are discussed in other articles. The final paper is an attempt to formu- 
late a tentative generalized theory of organizational structure and 
functioning based upon the research conducted by the Human Rela- 
tions Program to date. 


The Illusion of Rationality. Don Calhoun. In Life, Language, Law: 
Essays in Honor of Arthur F. Bentley. Edited by Richard W. 
Taylor. Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 155-162. Available from 
The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. $4.50. 

In this essay the author explores, in the light of current concepts 
of mass psychology, some basic questions concerning the relationship 
between organizations and the individual: What are the bonds which 
tie people to organizations? How do organizations maintain their 
power? How can individuals maintain a rational and critical attitude 
toward organizations? How can organizations be established that will 
stimulate intelligence and individuality rather than fostering illusion 
and uncritical conformity? He explains that the illusion of rationality, 
the imperative and absolute need to believe that the goals attributed 
to organizations are beyond criticism or question, has created an 
impenetrable barrier that alienates man from the organizations in 
which he participates, from his total experience, and from himself. The 
foundation for an organized life based upon a realistic view of the 
world instead of this illusion is an understanding of why people desire 
myth rather than truth. Calhoun believes that nothing short of a 
revolution in the mass character structure of our society can free man 
from his illusions so that he can enjoy the individual happiness of a 
spontaneously cooperative organizational life. 


The Inhumane Businessman. Russell Kirk. Fortune, 55 (May 1957), 
160-161, 248. Available from the Editorial Offices, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. $10.00 annually. 


American businessmen have lost touch with the humanistic ideals 
in our Western intellectual heritage in their fanatic urge to produce 
and promote. Dr. Kirk does not criticize business as unworthy, but 
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indicates that it should be guided by men who have been exposed to 
the intellectual and ethical wisdom of the humanistic tradition. The 
specialized courses in business subjects at the secondary and college 
levels have frequently crowded out the humane disciplines. Graduate 
schools of business may have their place, according to Kirk, but in 
many cases they are trying to reduce to abstraction what can be learned 
only by experience. It is in the businessman's increasing political role, 
however, that the author sees him at the greatest disadvantage because 
of his lack of humane discipline. Imagination, a variety of rational 
ideas, and an orderly and disciplined mind, which are among the fruit 
of humanistic studies, are important for profits as well as for the soul 
of man. Kirk hopes that American businessmen will take time to open 
their minds to their intellectual heritage and profit from the new 
ideas that the life of the intellect may contribute to the business 
community. 


Lawyers in Industry. Edith L. Fisch with Matthew Foner and Albert P. 
Blanstein. New York, 1956. 222 pp. Available from Oceana Pub- 
lications, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York. $3.95. 

The rise of the lawyer to a position of leadership in American indus- 
try has created the need for a compilation of information about the 
lawyers who exercise important roles in the management of large 
corporations; this book attempts to fill this need. The authors have 
selected eleven major industries and, following a short, nontechnical 
discussion of the development of the industry and brief biographies 
of the lawyers who played important roles in its growth, have provided 
complete biographical information on its present-day lawyer-leaders. 
An analysis of these biographies suggests that most successful lawyers in 
business organizations today grew up in small towns, attended well- 
regarded colleges, stood near the top of their law-school classes, worked 
for top corporate law firms in key cities, and distinguished themselves 
by doing some important legal work for the companies by which they 
are now employed. It should be added, however, that many of them rose 
to assume responsibilities that extend well beyond the legal aspects of 
business administration. 


Marketing Behavior and Executive Action. Wroe Alderson. Home- 
wood, Illinois, 1957. 487 pp. Available from Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. $6.50. 


The relationship of marketing mechanisms and processes to the 
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behavioral sciences is the major emphasis of this text. The author holds 
that market behavior is typically group rather than individual behavior 
and that individuals generally seek to achieve their purposes through 
the functioning of organized systems of interaction. He uses primarly 
a functional or problem-solving approach in discussing the nature of 
marketing processes, the way in which market structures evolve to serve 
marketing functions, and the way in which both buyers and sellers 
enter the market-place in an effort to solve their problems. The latter 
part of the book deals with the principles of executive action which 
appear to have general validity in the management of effective market- 
ing operations. 


National Administration and International Organisations. Roger 
Gregoire. Prepared by the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences for the United Nations Educational, Cultural, and Scientific 
Organization. Paris, 1956. Printed by L’impremerie Puvrez, 59, 
avenue Fonsny, Brussels, Belgium. No price available. 


This pamphlet is a discussion of the administrative problems which 
arise in newly independent countries as a result of their participation 
in the United Nations and the specialized agencies. It places particular 
emphasis upon the structure and activity of the government agencies 
responsible for the relations between a given country and the United 
Nations and the problems relating to the civil service in these countries, 
particularly with respect to the recruitment, training, and improvement 
of diplomats and other officials responsible for the relations with 
international organizations. In addition to this descriptive material 
the report also attempts to define the theoretical problems facing newly 
independent countries and the obstacles in the way of their solution, 
with some suggestions as to areas where further research may be helpful. 
In spite of the normative tone of the report, it does not imply that a 
standard formula should apply to all countries, nor does it attempt to 
deal with the political aspects of participation by nations in the work 
of international organizations. 


Rational Behavior and Organization Theory. Herbert A. Simon. In 
Trends in Economics: Papers Presented at the 1955 Conference of 
Pennsylvania Economists. University Park, Pennsylvania, 1955. 
Pp. 92-100. Availabie from the Bureau of Business Research, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. No price given. 
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Professor Simon establishes the thesis that organizational theory and 
the classical economic theory of the firm are fundamentally incom- 
patible. He contends that if human rationality were of the universal 
character presupposed in classical economic theory the only limitations 
upon an entrepreneur’s maximizing his profits would be the “givens” 
of the production function and the market, and hence there would 
be no need for organization theory. But human rationality is obviously 
not global in scope, and therefore, Simon argues, there is a need for a 
theory of the firm as an organization to assist in the prediction of its 
behavior as characterized by a search for good or satisfactory courses of 
action rather than best courses of action. We must, Simon concludes, 
seek a theory of rational choice that describes and predicts the approx- 
imate rationality of which human beings are capable rather than 
continue to use the mythical assumption of the complete rationality 
of man fostered by classical economics. 


Selected Annotated Bibliography on Leadership and Executive Devel- 
opment. Harland G. Fox, Walter D. Scott, Wayne K. Kirchner, and 
Thomas A. Mahoney. Minneapolis, 1954. 56 pp. Published for the 
Industrial Relations Center by the University of Minnesota Press. 
No price given. 

This bibliography is the product of a research study designed to 
provide basic information for a program to improve the development 
of officers for executive positions in the Air Force. The study involved 
the investigation of 600 articles and books on leadership and executive 
development. The 421 titles included in the report are primarily 
articles published prior to January 1953 which report research studies 
and other data of an objective nature. 


The Social Aspects of Redeployment—A Case Study. J. A. Hankinson. 
The Manager, 24 (1956), 664-667. Available from Management 
Publications, Ltd., Management House, 8 Hill Street, London, W.1., 
England. Single copy, 3 shillings. 

This first article in a series examines the problems that were encoun- 
tered in a pilot scheme for the redeployment of manpower which was 
introduced in the winding department of a cotton-weaving shed. The 
difficulties are considered through the eyes of management, and an 
analysis is made of the approach used by management in dealing with 
the various sociological and human-relations problems that arose dur- 
ing the process of redeployment. 
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Two serious problems were found in the initial phases of the experi- 
ment: determining the best way to achieve the level of production 
required and at the same time obtaining favorable reactions from the 
pilot-scheme employees so that at a later date the redeployment process 
could be extended to include the entire plant. 


Some Contributions of Economics to the General Theory of Value. 
K. E. Boulding. Philosophy of Science, 23 (January 1956), 1-14. 
Available from the Williams & Wilkins Company, Mount Royal 
and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single copy, $1.50. 


Boulding’s purpose is to examine some concepts and related systems 
in economics which seem to have a bearing on the general problem 
of value. It is not his intention to imply that economics, even in its 
most generalized form, can provide a complete theory of value, but he 
does feel that it can offer a foundation upon which a general theory 
of value may be built. 

The author states that the field theory based upon the economic 
approach he outlines is a powerful instrument of analysis capable of 
giving formal structure to a whole range of problem areas from dynam- 
ic systems and choice patterns on one hand to value systems on the 
other. He readily admits that no amount of analysis can answer the 
fundamental philosophical questions of right and validity and of duty 
and obligation; but he feels that such an analysis can help to clarify 
the nature of the systems in which we are involved and of the choices 
we have to make, even the great choices between freedom and security 
and justice and mercy. 


Status and Interaction in a Psychiatric Hospital. Elliot G. Mishler and 
Asher Tropp. Human Relations, 9 (1956), 187-205. Available from 
Human Relations, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. Single copy, 
$1.75. 


The authors report findings from a study of a psychiatric hospital 
on the status structure and the patterns of interaction among graduate 
nurses, psychiatric technicians, and institutional attendants. They 
consider the problems of structure and interaction in two levels of 
analysis: intergroup analyses, in which the variables are treated as 
elements of the social structure and the occupational groups are the 
units of analysis; and intragroup analyses, in which the relationships 
among the variables are examined from the point of view of the in- 
dividuals within each of the occupational groups. 
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The status structure was determined by having individuals locate 
the nonhospital occupations that are the equivalents of each of the 
hospital occupations in terms of social prestige. Two general problems 
were discussed: the effect upon relations among the occupational 
groups of the fact that they represent different social classes and the 
relative degrees of ambiguity in status accorded to different occupa- 


tional groups. 


Work and Its Discontents. Daniel Bell. Boston, 1956. 56 pp. Available 
from The Beacon Press, Boston, Massachusetts. No price given. 
The essay is a compilation of some notes on work. These notes, the 

author states, are not focused upon any central thesis nor do they seek 

to answer any of the conventional problems raised by the manager, 
the engineer, or the sociologist who writes about work. These reflec- 

tions upon the nature and the future of work are tied together by a 

mood and by some basic questions concerning the most familiar but 

unexamined fact of modern industrial life—the concept of efficiency. 

Bell raises questions concerning the assumption that efficiency is 
promoted by concentrating large masses of human labor in a common 
place of work, by fragmenting the work into the simplest possible 
movements, and by attempting to coordinate human effort with the 
mechanical rhythm of the machine. He inquires into the role of the 
concept of work in Western man’s moral consciousness and attempts 
to understand some of the underlying causes of the apparent conflict 
between our struggle for more leisure time and the religious and moral 
values attaching to work. 


Social Class and the Ranking of Occupations. C. J. Adcock and L. B. 
Brown. The British Journal of Sociology, 8 (March 1957), 26-32. 
Available from the Proprietors, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 
68-74 Carter Lane, London E.C. 4, or the London School of Eco- 
nomics (no address given). Single copy, 12/6. 


The results of four recent studies in the social status of various 
occupations are analyzed with respect to the classical concept of social 
class. The authors suggest that status is an infinitely more variable 
concept than class and one which can be expressed on a continuous 
scale. In contrast, any notion of social class must rest upon a feeling of 
social coherence rather than upon any logical distinction that might be 
made in terms of prestige or income. 

In a review of the studies of Hall and Jones (1950), Congalton (1953), 
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Taft (1953), and Montague and Pustilnik (1954), the authors find that 
social gradings of occupations by a sample population give a range of 
values that spread fairly evenly over a scale without suggesting any 
consistent class divisions. The evidence seems to indicate that each 
individual creates his own frame of reference in approaching the task 
of grading occupations and that his ratings can be altered by changing 
the occupations under consideration. (Some respondents felt occupation 
to be less important than “way of life” in determining social class.) 
This review of the data suggests that perhaps a person’s response to the 
social class of an occupation might be better evaluated by a method in 
which the effect of the social distance of the occupation from the 
person’s life is taken into consideration. 


The Span of Control—Some Facts about the Fables. Lyndall F. Urwick. 
Advanced Management, 21 (November 1956), 5-15. Available from 
the Society for the Advancement of Management, Inc., 74 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. Single copy, $1.00. 

Colonel Urwick defends the administrative principle of span of con- 
trol against the attacks of Dr. Waino W. Suojanen, who has argued that 
the concept of the primary group in contemporary social science has 
rendered obsolete the notion that there is an optimum number of sub- 
ordinates over whom a leader can exercise effective control in any 
situation. He suggests that Suojanen has failed to appreciate the central 
importance of the processes of communication in exercising effective 
control and that he is mistaken in his contention that there is a contra- 
diction between the principle of span of control and the principle that 
the number of levels in an organization should be kept as few as pos- 
sible. Urwick feels that Suojanen is attacking the work of men whom 
he should view as collaborators primarily because he does not appre- 
ciate the importance of empirical research and because he is over- 
impressed with the experience of organizations whose objectives are 
political rather than administrative. He concludes that if the economist 
finally is convinced that man is social as well as economic, the job now 
is to convince the sociologist that business enterprises have an economic 
purpose to which their social living must be oriented. 


A Test of the Foreman-Worker Relationship. Uriel G. Foa. Personnel 
Psychology, 9 (1956), 469-486. Available from Personnel Psychology, 
Inc., Business Office, Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 
2, Maryland. Single copy, $2.00. 
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This product of the Israel Institute of Applied Social Research 
describes a pictorial-type test that has been developed to locate tension- 
producing areas of behavior in the foreman-worker relationship and 
to suggest ways in which this tension may be alleviated. Each worker 
and foreman is shown the beginning of sixteen picture stories dealing 
with situations of interaction between foreman and worker and is 
asked to complete the story by choosing one from among four alterna: 
tive pictures which depict different reactions of the foreman or worker 
to the situation presented. Each participant describes each situation in 
terms of what should happen and what actually does happen and in 
terms of how he thinks the other party (the foreman or worker) would 
view the situation. The information furnished by the test concerning 
the aspects of behavior producing dissatisfaction, the differences in 
perception of the situation by the parties involved, and their ability 
to empathize appears to be useful in attempting to improve the 
relationship. 


} 


